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EVOLUTION OF THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL. 


BY THOMAS 0’HAGAN, LITT.D. 


=== HRISTIAN art reaches towards the Infinite. Its 
very essence is aspiration in contrast with that of 
Greek art which is repose. Of all the arts which 
spring from the soil of Catholic faith, the most 


J sublime and vital is that of Gothic architecture. 
Since the days of Greece whose victorious authority and tran- 
quil beauty subdue us even yet, nothing has been seen equal to 
Gothic art, and perhaps humanity will never again see so pow- 
erful a manifestation of artistic vitality. 

Carlyle tells us that ten silent centuries speak through the 
lips of Dante. With equal truth we may say that ten silent 
centuries of Catholic faith whisper to our souls as we tread the 
aisles of a medieval Gothic cathedral. 

The Gothic cathedral is the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas 
plus the Divina Commedia of Dante wrought in stone. It is 
the concrete expression of a Christian soul yearning for the 
Infinite. It is both mystic and scholastic. The spirit of con- 
templation abides in its aisles and the beatific vision of God 
upon its altar. The same spirit that touched with fire from 
heaven the lips of St. Thomas Aquinas and anointed the eyes 
of Dante, gave creative form to the Gothic cathedral and reared 
tower above wall and turret above tower with cross melting 
away into eternal light. 
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Ralph Adams Cram tells us that the art of any given time is 
the expression of certain racial qualities modified by inheri- 
tance, tradition and environment, and working themselves 
out under the control of religious and secular impulses. The 
same author tells us further that “Gothic architecture and 
Gothic art are the esthetic expression of that epoch of Euro- 
pean history when paganism had been extinguished, the hordes 
of barbarian invaders beaten back or Christianized and assim- 
ilated; and when the Catholic Church had established itself 
not only as the sole spiritual power, supreme and almost un- 
questioned in authority, but also as the arbiter of the destinies 
of sovereigns and of peoples.” 

Perhaps of all the forms of art, none is more difficult to 
trace in its birth and origin than the Gothic. Its very designa- 
tion “Gothic” is a misnomer. As Vasari, the Italian painter 
and historian of art, tells us the term was first used during the 
later Renaissance and in a spirit of contempt. Ignorant both 
of the habitat of the style and its nature, the Italians called the 
Gothic the maniera Tedesca. 

It must be confessed that it is, indeed, difficult to under- 
stand how the Italians were led to do this, as there is nothing 
in the Gothic, racially, religiously, geographically or chrono- 
logically, that might connect it with a race and name that per- 
ished and disappeared with Justinian’s conquest of Italy and 
Sicily about the middle of the sixth century. 

Ethnically considered, Gothic art is Franco-Norman in its 
origins, and assuredly there is no kinship between the Catholic 
Franks and Normans on the one hand and the Arian Goths 
on the cther. 

For a long while, Gothic architecture was regarded by many 
as having had its origin in Germany. It was heid that its proto- 
type was the German forest compressed in miniature. It was, 
indeed, an ingenious and somewhat apt explanation, for as 
you enter a Gothic cathedral you feel that it reflects something 
of the mysterious life of the forest in that it reproduces that 
life by artistic compression, so that the rock, the tree—nature 1 in 
fine—is there in artistic representation. 

Let us also remember at the outset that the evolution of the 
Gothic system was gradual, and that the final results were en- 
tirely unforeseen when the first steps were taken. Indeed, any 
great art grows imperceptibly under each artist hand. It re- 
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quired, fer instance, nearly three centuries for the stiff By- 
zantine to take on the beauty and grace of Raphael as it devel- 
oped through the genius of a Cimabue, a Giotto, a Perugino 
and a Raphael. 

Again in tracing the origin and development of the Gothic 
style we are prone to emphasize too much its mere construc- 
tive side. What we call Gothic is really less a method of con- 
struction than it is a mental attitude, the visualizing of a spirit- 
ual impulse. In truth, as Ralph Adams Cram tells us, Gothic 
architecture is rather an impulse and a tendency than a per- 
fectly rounded accomplishment. 

But, you may ask, where was its cradle? We think with- 
out a doubt in Normandy. From the very days of St. Bene- 
dict in the sixth century, the Catholic Church had been pre- 
paring the soil for the flowering of Gothic art. The civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages was Catholic civilization whose con- 
secrating force was religion. The centuries following Pope 
Gregory the Great and St. Benedict saw Europe redeemed, and 
the Church purified and restored by Pope Gregory VII. and 
the monks of Cluny. This was followed in the twelfth century 
by the development of great schools, the rise of communes, the 
military orders and the crusades. Then followed the thirteenth 
century, which “with the aid of Pope Innocent III., Philip Augus- 
tus, St. Louis and the Franciscans and Dominicans was to raise 
to the highest point of achievement the spiritual and material 
potentialities developed in the immediate past.” 

Let us note here that on the eve of the birth of the Gothic 
cathedral, Lombardy led Europe in architectural attainment. 
Naturally, then, it was to Lombardy that the Normans turned 
for inspiration for their own buildings. But Lombardy did not 
give us, even through the medium of Norman genius, the Gothic 
style. It was the monks of Cluny who in the splendor of vision 
and faith first worked out the principles of the Gothic style in 
building. I do not think that this can be denied; and as a proof 
that this credit belongs to the cloister, it may be further said 
that it was the Cistercian monks who first carried the principles 
of the Gothic into several countries, amongst others, 
Spain. 

There were many agencies that contributed to the creation 
of Gothic art. The physical vitality of the new art epoch was 
derived from the blood of Lombards, Franks and Norsemen. 
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The national feeling so necessary in all creative civilization 
came from the Holy Roman Empire, the Frankish sovereigns 
and the Dukes of Normandy. Most important of all the Papacy 
working through the monastic orders gave the underlying im- 
pulse. “ Normandy in the eleventh century,” says a well-known 
writer on Gothic architecture, “was simply Cluny in action, and 
during this period the structural elements in Gothic architec- 
ture were brought into being.” 

It is a mistake to emphasize the mere constructive aspect 
of Gothic architecture. The pointed arch alone does not con- 
stitute the Gothic. As Augustine Rodin maintains, we might 
have Gothic architecture without the pointed arch. The Gothic 
style really results, as this great French sculptor tells us, from 
a long and careful experimentation on the effects of light and 
shade, and from the facu'ty thus acquired of giving to archi- 
tecture life and movement. 

We have already stated that Gothic architecture had birth 
in Normandy. It flowered in the cloister of the monks of Cluny 
during the latter part of the eleventh century. And when the 
Cluniac influence waned in Normandy, it received a new and 
greater impulse from the Cistercian monks who especially 
promulgated and favored Gothic art in their buildings in 
England. 

After the death of William the Conqueror the duchy of 
Normandy lost much of its influence. Henceforth Gothic art 
found its chief stimulus, patronage and inspiration in the 
Isle of France as a part of the realm of the French mon- 
archy. 

During the eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth 
century nearly all the architects whose names have come down 
to us belong to the religious orders. During the second half of 
the twelfth century the superiority appeared to be in favor of 
the laity, and under Philip Augustus this superiority became 
preponderant. At the close of the thirteenth century all the 
architects known belong to the civil professions. 

This change, it may be noted, was in keeping with a move- 
ment of secularization that had passed over Europe at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. The teaching largely 
passed from the monastic schools to the universities, and the 
University of Paris extended its influence beyond the frontiers 
of the royal domain; history was no longer written in the 
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abbeys; literature became the privilege of the trouvéres and 
troubadours, and language was no longer exclusively the Latin 
of the ancient chronicles and the old treatises of theology— 
and even royalty was sharing in this new tendency. 

Now it should be observed that whereas in England the 
great Gothic cathedrals were built at the instigation and under 
the direction of monastic congregations, in France they were 
built at the instigation and under the direction of the bishops 
by lay corporations. 

What the French call La grande poussée de séve de l’archi- 
tecture Gothique, which we may translate as “ the vigorous im- 
pulse given to Gothic architecture,” took place in France dur- 
ing the reigns of Louis VI., Louis VII., Philip Augustus and 
St. Louis—a period comprising a century and a half, during 
which the genius of France shed its rays over Christendom, 
and the foundation of French national unity was practically 
laid. This was brought about by the alliance between royalty,. 
the Church and the free commune. 

It was, too, within this unique and marvelous epoch that 
the great Gothic cathedrals of France were built. Notre Dame 
de Chartres, Notre Dame de Paris; the Cathedrals of Bourges, 
Rheims, Amiens, Rouen, Laon, Soissons, Sens and Beauvais. 
Ralph Adams Cram, one of the best living authorities on the 
subject of Gothic art, designates the Gothic as the “ Catholic 
Style.” We may add to this, remembering where the art had 
birth and where it flowered so richly, that it might well be 
designated also the “ French Style.” 

These hundred and fifty years were illustrious in their 
fruitage and in the life of France. The splendor of Paris Uni- 
versity attracted the most eminent minds of the Catholic world. 
The French Chansons de Geste are everywhere translated and 
imitated. The superb Chanson de Roland which rivals in 
strength and grandeur the Homeric poems, makes, as a writer 
says, the tour of Europe in the wallet of the trouvéres. Paris 
for the time becomes truly the altar and centre of European 
scholarship, culture and civilization. The greatest men of the 
time enroll in its university. Dante and Roger Bacon and 
Raymond Lully and Brunetto Latini and Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura sit on its benches. Gothic architecture, 
which the Germans of the thirteenth century designated opus 
franci genum, is meantime copied everywhere, and the best 
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architects of France go away to propagate the new law. It 
crosses the English Channel, the Rhine, the Pyrenees, the Medi- 
terranean. We see William of Sens building the choir of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, an architect from Blois at work on the choir 
of Lincoln Cathedral, Etienne de Bonneuil building the Cathe- 
dral of Upsala, and Matthias of Arras building the Cathedral of 
Prague. 

Now as regards English Gothic, while it has an individ- 
uality all its own, reflecting the daring and artistic freedom of 
the English mind, it cannot be questioned that the introduc- 
tion of Gothic into England came through the medium of the 
French on the advent of the Cistercian monks who always fav- 
ored the Gothic, and William of Sens who built Canterbury 
choir. : 

By the way, none of the French cathedrals is more inter- 
esting as a study of the genesis of Gothic architecture than is 
the Cathedral of Sens. The writer remembers visiting it in the 
autumn of 1903 when making a study of the Gothic cathedrals 
of France. Its architect was William of Sens. What makes 
it valuable as a study of Gothic is that this cathedral comprises 
such a strange medley of styles. In the nave and choir the 
round arch of the Romano-Byzantine is conspicuous. The 
great rose windows which had their origin in Lombardy repre- 
sent Gothic art at its height, while three arches near the west- 
ern end of the central nave evidently belong to the Renaissance 
period. We see in this church a vivid picture of change, 
growth and vicissitude in art, and change in art is a sign of life 
in art. 

Here in the Synodal Hall of Sens Cathedral the council was 
held in which St. Bernard took part that condemned the teach- 
ings of Abelard. It should be remembered, too, that in the 
ecclesiastical world, Sens was in the Middle Ages a most im- 
portant city. In fact up to 1622, Paris, Chartres and Orleans 
were suffragan dioceses of Sens. 

Here Thomas 4 Becket found an asylum when driven out 
of England by the wrath of Henry II. Here the Chancellor of 
England and Archbishop of Canterbury met Pope Alexander 
II. who was also in exile. When Thomas a Becket returned to 
England he engaged William of Sens to visit England and re- 
build the choir of Canterbury cathedral. Of course it took 
many years for the Gothic to develop in England, and as the 
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English style of Gothic advanced it diverged and departed 
steadily step by step from the Gy,-hic of France, for England 
worked out her own form of Gothic artistic expression, and 
paid little heed to French precedents. 

Ralph Adams Cram says in his Gothic Quest that “if logic © 
and consistency are the note of French Gothic, personality 
and daring are those of the Gothic of England.” 

I think it is generally accepted that William of Sens intro- 
duced into England and set before English eyes as much of 
the Gothic as then existed, at least at Sens; but it has been dis- 
puted that the work of William of Sens in rebuilding the Can- 
terbury choir was the first Gothic done in England. Mr. Bond 
in his work Gothic Architecture in England, holds that the 
first complete Gothic of England commenced not with the choir 
of Lincoln or Canterbury, but with the Cathedral of Wells 
which was begun by Reginald Fitzbohun, who was bishop from 
1174 to 1191. 

In the development of Gothic architecture in England two 
things are quite evident: First, that England received the 
Gothic idea from Normandy, borrowing directly from Nor- 
mandy and France; secondly, that she assimilated what she 
acquired and gave to all a distinctly national character that 
tended more and more as the English Gothic style developed 
to separate it structurally and artistically from the Gothic of 
France. 

Which are the finest Gothic cathedrals in France is a ques- 
tion of personal preference and temperament. Each has its 
beauty, its individuality. Each forms a complete whole as 
Louis Gonse sets forth in his L’Art Gothique—a cosmos, of 
which the multiple expression form a harmonious unity. In 
each there is something dominant. At Chartres it is the tower; 
at Paris it is the fagade; at Rheims the sanctuary and sculp- 
ture; and at Amiens the nave. 

Those who like the robust severity and virile energy of 
the twelfth century Gothic will prefer Notre Dame de Char- 
tres to Notre Dame de Paris. But those who incline to the 
elegances and rationalism of the thirteenth century will pre- 
fer Amiens, while those who are enamored of the living crea- 
tions of sculpture will place the cathedral of Rheims above all. 

_ Speaking of the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Chartres, Cram 
says “that it is undoubtedly the most perfect of all Gothic 
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cathedrals, both in conception and in the details of its work- 
ing out. It is unquestionably the noblest interior in Christen- 
dom.” When we follow the development of Gothic in other 
countries than France and England, we find that the racial 
' adaptations of the Gothic impulse are much less vital and 
distinctive. For instance, in Germany the Gothic idea was 
slow in taking root. 

If you take the Cathedral of Speyer, the erection of which 
was almost contemporaneous with that of the choir of Notre 
Dame de Paris, it will be noticed that it is constructed in the 
Romanesque style. The first trace of the pointed arch in Ger- 
many is found in the Cathedral of Magdeburg, the erection of 
which was begun in 1212. 

Of course the great Gothic cathedral of Germany is 
Cologne, which is most perfect and complete on the structural 
side. It was French architects who designed it and it is mod- 
eled on the Cathedrals of Amiens and Beauvais. The Cathedral 
of Cologne is really a late construction, the greater part of it 
dating from the fourteenth and subsequent centuries. But 
noble and impressive as is this massive structure on the Rhine, 
it lacks the warmth, the suggestiveness and the spiritual appeal 
found in the great Gothic cathedrals of France. Speaking of 
this superiority of the French cathedrals over the English and 
German ones, Augustine Rodin says: “Our French cathedrals 
are superior to the English and German ones by the greater 
sculptural expression displayed in them. In this respect they 
are second to nothing outside of Greek architecture. The Ger- 
man Gothic is characteristically hard. The Cathedrals of Stras- 
burg and Cologne exhibit this defect, but like that at Milan 
more on the exterior than in the interior. The interior of the 
Cologne edifice is very fine, and yet the structure as a whole 
does not possess that supreme art, for lack of which the largest 
cathedral appears smaller than a small church which has it. 
Antwerp Cathedral is very beautiful, more beautiful than 
Cologne. Its spire is a veritable crown; soaring as it does into 
the air it is glorious to behold.” 

As Cram points out, Flemish Gothic is a sub-school of 
French Gothic. By far the finest Gothic church in Belgium is 
the Cathedral of Antwerp. Tournai Cathedral with its five 
towers is, indeed, quite unique, but Tournai Cathedral is not 
purely Gothic. In fact the nave of Tournai which was built in 
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1060 is Rhenish Romanesque. Belgium has best expressed its 
national feeling Gothic-wise in such civic buildings as the 
Cloth Hall at Ypres, now destroyed by the fury of war, and the 
beautiful Hétels de Ville of Bruges, Brussels, Louvain and 
Ghent. 

As to the Gothic in Italy it practically always remained an 
exotic. Not only that, but even Southern France as well, never 
advanced far beyond the Romanesque, and in Brittany while 
there are several impressive Gothic churches such as the 
Cathedral at Quimper, they are as a whole almost all too 
heavy. 

In Italy the introduction of Gothic was as long delayed as 
in Germany and, as far as native work is concerned, as Cram 
points out, the fundamental principles of Gothic construction 
were never accepted at all. Milan Cathedral, it is true, is a very 
noble structure, but it is only a travesty of Gothic. 

When we turn to Spain we find that as a Christian state 
it had practically outside of a small territory near the Pyrenees 
no existence till the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
Ferdinand III. united the crowns of Castile and Leon, and won 
back from the Moors Seville and Cordova. A few churches in 
Spain before this time show an undeveloped type of Gothic; 
but it was not until the victories of Ferdinand III. made Span- 
ish nationality possible, and the coming into Spain of the 
Cistercian monks gave the necessary spiritual impulse, that 
Gothic architecture in any true sense appeared in Spain. The 
Cathedrals of Burgos, Barcelona, Toledo and Leon show clearly 
the influence of French Gothic, though of course they widely 
differ in detail from French precedents. Perhaps of all Span- 
ish Gothic cathedrals, that of Burgos gives most evidence of 
French Gothic influence. Burgos too is usually regarded as the 
finest Gothic cathedral in Spain. 

Yet it will be observed that in the Spanish Gothic cathe- 
dral there is a certain personality that gives it a distinctiveness 
from that of any other school of Gothic. There is in both its 
exterior and interior a certain richness that reflects the artis- 
tic temper and taste of the Iberian people. 

The years of the sway and sovereignty of Gothic art in 
Europe mark the most vital epoch inthe history of European 
civilization. It was as if the altar fires of humanity that had 
been tended for centuries by the hand of man were now stirred 
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by an angel and a very breath from heaven fanned the 
fires of genius and spread the flames over the whole face of 
Europe. ' 

But of the five centuries of Gothic reign the miraculous 
cycle of artistic creation was unquestionably the thirteenth 
century. Everywhere there were during this century stirrings 
in the great soul of the world. What Athens was for Greek art, 
Constantinople for Byzantine, Florence for Renaissance, that 
Paris and the Isle of France were at this time for Gothic. In- 
deed, the world has never seen a greater art achievement than 
the development of Gothic architecture during the thirteenth 
century in the Isle of France. The author of the Gothic Quest 
regards this achievement “ as one of the most marvelous in the 
history of the world—the greatest product of the mind of man 
in all times, all countries, all categories. It was absolute archi- 
ture raised to the level of eternal law.” 

We wonder here how France—nay, how all Europe was 
led to forget in the sixteenth century this glorious Gothic herit- 
age. It was brought about by a return to the classical forms 
of Greece and Rome, provoked by the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance and through the extension of Protestantism and 
the decadence of the Catholic idea. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries things went from bad to worse. Churches 
and abbeys suffered at the hands of vandals. The abbey of 
Cluny, the largest and most magnificent structure in the Chris- 
tian world, was destroyed. Indeed, had it not been for the cry 
of alarm given out so eloquently by the Montalemberts, the 
Victor Hugos, the Augustin Thierrys, as well as the work of the 
French School of Archeology and the Commission for the Pres- 
ervation of Historical Monuments, we should perhaps behold 
today the definite disappearance of all this incomparable 
Gothic heritage. 

In 1764, Horace Walpole, an English statesman and man 
of letters, published a novel bearing the title, The Castle of 
Otranto, which was a Gothic romance. He anticipated in this 
field the work of Walter Scott and Victor Hugo by many years. 
In 1834 the French Archeological Society was founded. It 
was then that Montalembert wrote his book Du Vandalisme 
and Victor Hugo his romance of Notre Dame de Paris. Then 
the archeological awakening of the French Provinces was 
added to that of Paris. Vitel wrote his work on the Monuments 
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of the northwest of France in 1831, and Merimée his work on 
the Monuments of the south and centre of France in 1835. 

The soul of man wrenched from its spiritual orbit, where 
alone is found true beauty and creative power, after wayfaring 
for many years in a world of revolution, chaos, darkness and 
sin, seeks again its natal mansions, and so Gothic art and its 
appreciation have found once more an abiding place in the 
hearts and minds of all Christian people. 

The real cause of decadence in any art is the forsaking of 
idealism, and the discrediting of the imagination through the 
immoderate following of individualism. We have been drift- 
ing away for a long time from the spiritual and imaginative 
towards the purely intellectual and material. 

It matters not what the art; in order to be great it must 
be brought for baptism to the font of spiritual faith. The 
world in itself has no chrism with which to anoint its brow. 
The infinite touch and sacramental consecration must come 
from above. This it is that makes Gothic art superior to every 
other art. This it is that gives the Gothic cathedral preémi- 
nence among all types and forms of architecture as a sublime 
symbol and expression of Catholic faith in the Christian soul. 

















CATHOLIC ACTIVITIES IN OUR TWO GREAT WARS. 


BY THOMAS F. MEEHAN. 


= N the address presented to George Washington by 
wi the representatives of the Catholics of the United 
States, after his inauguration in New York, on 
WYGeieeg April 30, 1789, as first President of the Republic, 
[Gxees-—8G] they say: “Whilst our country preserves her 
freedom and independence we shall have a well-founded title 
to claim from her justice the equal rights of citizenship as the 
price of our blood spilt under your eyes, and of our common 
exertions for her defence under your auspicious conduct.” 

And the Father of his Country in his formal reply tells 
these representatives who were Father John Carroll, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, Daniel Carroll, Thomas FitzSimons and 
Dominick Lynch: “I presume that your fellow-citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which you took in the accomplish- 
ment of their revolution, and the establishment of their gov- 
ernment; or the important assistance which they received from 
a nation in which the Catholic faith is professed.” 

It is with special praise that we claim to be able to prove 
that in every crisis of the nation’s history, Catholic activity and 
patriotic service have measured up to the standard indicated by 
this record of the Revolution. There is no need to try to set 
forth here what is being done in the present war for Liberty. 
Many curious, instructive and happily interesting features, 
however, can be found in a contrast between what is happen- 
ing now in every section of the country and what took place 
during the War of Emancipation, 1861-1865. 

Few in this electric era can form any comprehensive idea 
of conditions, social, religious and political, at the dawn of the 
sixties. It is difficult also to make absolutely conclusive state- 
ments of the details of Catholic activities then because of the 
dearth of statistics and the documentary evidence now consid- 
ered so essential for a thoroughly satisfactory and authorita- 
tive historical review. Thanks to modern methods, the his- 
torian of the future will know all about the splendid help the 
present Catholic body is giving in its collective and individ- 
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ual capacity, to make Democracy safe in all the world. The 
simple folk of the sixties, however, had not even a mole’s-eye 
view of the omnipotence of the Card Index or the omniscience 
of the Efficiency Engineer. Hence we are often at a loss 
how to fill the gaps in the records of the stirring times that 
stretch from April, 1861, to the fall of the curtain on the great 
war-tragedy at Appomattox on April 9, 1865, when we wish to 
show by actual statistics what help our Catholic brethren gave 
to save the Union. 

There were in the United States in 1860 about 4,500,000 
Catholics out of a total population of 31,500,000. Most of the 
English-speaking Catholics were of Irish birth or blood, for 
from 1841 to 1861, the official statistics state that 2,449,087 im- 
migrants left Ireland, and nearly all for the United States. 
There was no national and scarcely any local organization in 
the United States of these four and a half millions of Catholics 
such as we have at present. No Catholic society existed that 
had an influence beyond parochial limits. A convention, State 
or National, of Catholic laymen for any purpose, had never 
been dreamed of, much less convoked, if we except the pecul- 
iar purely diocesan gatherings that Bishop England called to- 
gether during his episcopate in Georgia and the Carolinas. 

Women as a factor in public activities were equally non- 
existent. The half-dozen who went about clamoring for their 
“rights” were regarded as semi-demented freaks to be care- 
fully avoided by all self-respecting, decent people. 

There were published in the larger cities a number of 
Catholic weekly newspapers, but of these only two, the Boston 
Pilot and the New York Freeman’s Journal, had a national cir- 
culation of any influence. Only five had a local reputation suf- 
ficiently prominent to be considered of consequence. These 
five were the Baltimore Catholic Mirror; the Cincinnati Catho- 
lic Telegraph; the New York Tablet and the Metropolitan Rec- 
ord, and the remains of Bishop England’s Charleston Mis- 
cellany. Out of this list only the Pilot, the Telegraph and the 
Tablet can be set down as loyal to the Union. The others were 
tainted with pro-slavery and Secessionist views. The Mir- 
ror and Miscellany were positively Sccessionist. The Free- 
man’s Journal had to be suppressed for disloyalty in 1861, and 
its editor was sent to Fort Lafayette. The Metropolitan Record 
changed its tone after an official warning. All, except the Pilot, 
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Telegraph and Tablet, did their best, but without success, to 
influence Catholic opinion in favor of extreme Southern pro- 
slavery views. It was the close of the day when the old-fash- 
ioned idea of the personality of the editor and his opinions 
were supposed to have a specially dominating influence over 
the readers of his paper. In addition to these papers, a very 
strong factor in the agitation of current political and so- 
cial issues was the Quarterly Review, edited and published 
by Orestes A. Brownson, and stanchly loyal to the Union. 
“No man,” says his son, in the record he compiled of his 
father’s activities,? “ according to his ability and influence had 
done more to prevent the spread of abolitionism, or to defend 
against fanatics of either section of the Union the constitutional 
rights of the South or slave-holding States . . . . Though op- 
posed to the abolition movement he had never approved of 
slavery.” 

But Brownson destroyed much of his influence for good 
by the feuds he had with many of the bishops, with almost 
every other Catholic editor in the land, and by alienating Irish 
sympathy and friendship through the nativisi and sneering 
tone of his contributions to his Quarterly whenever he touched 
on Irish or Irish-American interests. 

In their partisan political preferences the Catholic papers 
sided with the Democratic Party. The new Republican Party 
was largely made up of elements that, not long before, had 
been demanding the disfranchisement and the exclusion of 
Catholics from every office, on the plea that they could not be 
loyal to the Republic. Such a political organization, there- 
fore, could not consistently hope to attract Catholic support. 
Indeed, the general community had taken on an anti-Catholic 
attitude aptly described by Archbishop Hughes in an ad- 
dress made on June 10, 1851, at a banquet in Liverpool: 

“Convents have been burned down and no compensation 
offered to their scattered inmates,” said his Grace; “ Catholic 
churches have been burned down, while whole neighborhoods 
have been, under the eye of public officers, reduced to ashes. 
People have been burned to death in their own dwellings; or if 
they attempted to escape have been shot down by the deadly 
messenger of the unerring rifle. Crosses have been pulled down 
from the summit of God’s sanctuary. Priests have been tarred 


1 Middle Life, pp. 351, 352. 
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and feathered. Ladies have been insulted for no crime except 
that of having devoted themselves to the service of their divine 
Master in a religious state, in the hope of conferring aid or con- 
solation on their fellow beings. . .. These things were the work 
of what is called mobs; but we confess our disappointment at 
not having witnessed a prompt and healthy, true American 
sentiment in the heart of the community at large in rebuttal of 
such proceedings, and so far as reparation was possible, in 
making it to the injured parties whom they had failed to pro- 
tect.” ? 

Many potent forces were therefore at work that would 
seem to be tending to prevent a whole-hearted Catholic sup- 
port of the cause of the Union. During the intense agitation 
that preceded the outbreak, Cassius M. Clay, one of the organiz- 
ers of the Republican Party, tried to persuade Archbishop 
Hughes to help out its progress to political success. 

“I pray you,” Clay wrote, “to change your alliances. 
Whilst we are not the advocates of ‘ Religion and State’ we are 
the fast friends of religious freedom,” and then he went on to 
express his “ astonishment that our friendly and essentially un- 
changed feelings are not reciprocated by the Catholic 
Church.” 

In answer to this assumption that he had the management 
of the political consciences of his flock, Archbishop Hughes 
replied from New York, on February 6, 1858: 

“My own principles are that the American people are © 
able, in their own way, to manage their affairs of State without 
any guidance or instruction toward any class or religious de- 
nomination, by either priests or parsons. .. . 

“ As for myself, I never influenced a human being, Catholic 
or Protestant, as to the party to which he might think proper 
to attach himself in his capacity as a voting citizen. I never 
voted but once in my life, and that vote was cast nearly thirty 
years ago in favor of your illustrious namesake, and I believe 
relative, Harry of the West. He was, in my estimation, a states- 
man as well as an orator, and I voted the more readily because 
my congregation were in the main opposed to him, and some 
of them had almost threatened me on account of my good 
opinion of him as a man much calumniated, but of whom as 
a statesman and orator, his country might well be proud. 

f 2? Hassard, Life of Archbishop Hughes, pp. 350, 351. 
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“You can easily perceive by all this that the Catholics 
vote as individuals in the proper exercise of their franchise; 
but without any direction from their clergy, so far at least as 
has ever come under my knowledge, and certainly so far as the 
clergy under my own jurisdiction is concerned.” * 

Such was the general Catholic situation when the face of 
the country was suddenly transformed by the attack on Fort 
Sumter in April, 1861. Party lines were at once obliterated, 
divisions healed, the pleadings of the disloyal would-be leaders 
in the press were ignored. Immediately no voices were louder 
or more sincere than the Catholic in swelling the grand chorus 
that proclaimed: “The Union, it must and shall be preserved.” 
The national flag was displayed from the churches, prelates 
and priests exhorted their people to rally to the support of the 
Government. Archbishop Hughes was recognized as the ex- 
ponent of Catholic loyalty, and it is curious and interesting to 
find him then advocating projects and programmes that are 
now being advanced as most efficient and up-to-date. He 
believed in conscription as the fairest method of filling the 
ranks of the army. In a sermon at St. Patrick’s Cathedral he 
urged the people to try and finish the war by one great 
effort. 

“Tf I had a voice in the councils of the country,” said he, 
“TI would say let volunteering continue; if the 300,000 on your 
list be not enough this week, next week, make a draft of 300,000 
more. It is not cruel this. This is mercy. This is humanity. 
Anything that will put an end to their drenching with blood the 
whole surface of the country, that will be humanity. . . . It is not 
necessary to hate our enemies. It is not necessary to be cruel 
in battle, nor to be cruel after its termination. It is necessary 
to be true, to be patriotic, to do for the country what the coun- 
try needs and the blessing of God will recompense those who 
discharge their duty without faltering and without violating 
any of the laws of God or man.” ¢ 

One could almost say that there is an echo of this in those 
addresses of President Wilson for which the world has given 
such an enthusiastic approval. 

Defining his position the Archbishop wrote to Bishop 
Lynch of Charleston in August, 1861: “I am an advocate for 
the sovereignty of every State in the Union within the limits 

* Hassard, op. cit., p. 378. *Hassard, op. cit., p. 407. 
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recognized and approved by its own representative authority 
when the Constitution was agreed upon. As a consequence I 
hold that South Carolina has no State right to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Massachusetts; and, as a further conse- 
quence, that Massachusetts has no right to interfere with South 
Carolina, or its domestic and civil affairs as one of the sov- 
ereign States of this now threatened Union. But the Constitu- 
tion having been formed by the common consent of all the 
parties engaged in the framework and approval thereof, I 
maintain that no State has a right to secede, except in the 
manner provided for in the document itself.”’® 

To another Southern bishop he had previously written on 
May 7th: “I myself have never recommended any man to go 
to the war, unless circumstances rendered it expedient or nec- 
essary. ... The flag on the cathedral was erected with my per- 
mission and approval. It was at the same time an act of ex- 
pedience going before a necessity likely to be urged upon me 
by the dictation of enthusiasm in this city. I preferred that no 
such necessity of dictation should overtake us; because if it 
had, the press would have sounded the report that the Catho- 
lics were disloyal, and no act of ours afterwards could success- 
fully vindicate us from the imputation. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think, my dear Bishop, that the Catholics of the North 
have behaved themselves with great prudence, moderation, and 
a dignity which has, for the moment, at least, inspired, among 
the high and the low, great respect for them as a religious body 
in this Union.” ¢ 

We might claim even that the Archbishop anticipated our 
own much-lauded “hundred percenters” and anti-hyphens. 
He sent this letter on August 13, 1861, from Long Branch to 
Secretary Seward: “ With regard to Colonel Corcoran I would 
advise his appointment as brigadier-general even if he should 
never return from his honorable captivity. I have discovered 
symptoms of wounded feelings among his countrymen arising 
from the fact that in the different reports, the Sixty-ninth has 
scarcely been alluded to. A slight is for them worse than a 
blow.. Corcoran’s appointment as brigadier-general, even 
though a prisoner, would heal the wounds of their amour 


propre.” 
The anti-hyphens would no doubt endorse this other letter 
® Hassard, op. cit., p. 438. *Hassard, op. cit., pp. 438, 439. 
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written to Mr. Seward, on September 12th: “ Our papers have 
paragraphs every day about what is called the ‘ Irish Brigade’ 
intended for military service during the war. The thing itself 
may be all correct; but I would respectfully suggest that the 
name is not indicative of good. I think regiments and brigades 
ought to be distinguished by numbers and companies by alpha- 
betical distinction. I am of the opinion that if there be Irish 
brigades, German brigades, Scotch brigades, Garibaldian bri- 
gades in our army, there will be trouble among the troops even 
before the enemy comes in sight.” * 

Other prelates followed the example of Archbishop Hughes 
in immediately putting themselves on record as loyal support- 
ers of the Government and President Lincoln. Bishop Lough- 
lin of Brooklyn, during the thirty-eight years he ruled that see, 
never publicly identified himself with any civic movement ex- 
cept the great Union mass meeting held at Fort Greene, on 
April 23, 1861, among the officials of which were a number of 
Catholics, and to one of whom, Judge Alexander McCue, he 
wrote: 

“The idea of resorting to arms for a settlement between 
the citizens of our glorious country I have endeavored to keep 
as far as possible from my mind, but now events proclaim its 
probability, at least, if not its reliability. In whatever circum- 
stances our country may be, we owe loyalty to its Constitution 
and laws and honor to its flag. This I hold to be the duty of 
every citizen. The conviction that it is mine, has grown with 
my growth and strengthened with my strength, nor shall time 
render less imperative the obligation implied in it. I shall 
continue to pray that peace and union may be restored and 
permanently established—that the Constitution and laws may 
be respected and that our flag—the American flag, the flag of 
the Union, the Star Spangled Banner—may be loved and hon- 
ored at home and abroad.” 

On the previous Sunday the famous Dr. Charles Con- 
stantine Pise, pastor of St. Charles Borromeo’s, Brooklyn’s 
leading church, preaching to his congregation told them that so 
long as they had a flag it was their duty to sustain it. He de- 
plored with tears in his eyes the unhappy condition of af- 
fairs, and asked to be forgiven the weakness he could not then 
repress, as they knew he was a native of the South, and, indeed, 


* Hassard, op. cit., p. 443. 
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of the very place, Maryland, then the scene of a bloody strug- 
gle between countrymen and brothers. * 

At that date Dr. Pise was one of the most popular and best 
reputed orators and publicists in the country. He is the only 
priest who ever held the office of Chaplain to Congress, hav- 
ing been elected to that position in the Senate on motion of 
Henry Clay, on December 11, 1832. Few of his contemporary 
priests equaled him as a writer of polished English prose and 
poetry or of smooth, correct Latin verse or prose. He was the 
author of the oft-quoted apostrophe of the flag provoked by 
Know-nothing assaults, which begins and ends with the fol- 
lowing stanzas: 


They say I do not love thee, 
Flag of my native land, 
Whose meteor folds above me 
To the free breeze expand; 
Thy broad stripes proudly. streaming. 
And thy stars so brightly gleaming. 
* * * * 
Stream on, stream on before us 
Thou labarum of light, 
While in one generous chorus 
Our vows to thee we plight. 
Unfaithful to thee—never! 
My native land forever! 


The venerable Archbishop of Cincinnati declared: “The 
President has spoken and it is our duty to obey him as head of 
the Nation. Moreover, Ohio, the State in which we are, has also 
spoken on the subject. It is then our solemn duty as good 
and loyal citizens to walk shoulder to shoulder with all our 
fellow-citizens in support of the national honor.” ® 

Bishop Timon of Buffalo was equally sympathetic. “If 
war must be waged,” he said, “ let it be waged with vigor; thus 
alone can it end speedily in peace.” 

From hundreds of pulpits patriotic pastors exhorted their 
people to stand by the Union and support the President and his 
government. The response was whole-hearted and immediate 
all over the country, and especially in New York, then as now 


8 United States Catholic Historical Society’s Records and Studies, vol. ii., 1901, 
p. 192. ® Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, January 4, 1832. 
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the great Catholic centre. That Catholic New York should so 
quickly demonstrate its unflinching loyalty was a notable in- 
stance of generous self-sacrifice. The Sixty-ninth Regiment of 
the militia for years had been, as now, the typical military 
organization of Catholics, but its Colonel Michael Corcoran had 
been deprived of his sword and placed under military arrest a 
few months before, because he refused to parade his men in 
honor of the Prince of Wales who was visiting New York. In the 
hour of the country’s peril this humiliation and insult to a 
proud and sensitive man was forgotten. Two days after the 
order was issued from headquarters dismissing the charges 
against him, and dissolving the court-martial, Colonel Cor- 
coran had twice the Sixty-ninth’s quota ready to serve the 
Union and to start for the front on April 23, 1861, the second 
regiment to leave New York for the defence of Washington. 

“The commandant,” he said in his general order before 
starting, “feels proud that his first duty after being relieved 
from a long arrest, is to have the honor of promulgating an 
order to the regiment to sally to the support of the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States.” With the regiment as its 
Chaplain marched Father Thomas J. Mooney, pastor of St. 
Bridget’s Church. It was quartered in Washington in George- 
town College, the senior Catholic educational institution of the 
country, and thence passed over to Arlington Heights, where it 
built Fort Corcoran, the first Union fortification erected on 
Southern soil. 

In Boston there was a similar manifestation of generous 
patriotism. The military organizations there with a Catholic 
membership had been deprived of their arms and practically 
disbanded through the machinations of a clique of Know- 
nothing politicians endorsed by a craven governor. This, as in 
New York, was forgotten and thousands of volunteers flocked 
to the standards of the Ninth and the Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ments, which held locally the same relative standing as the 
Sixty-ninth had in New York. In this organization of Catholic 
Boston’s support of the Union, a leading part was taken by Pat- 
rick Donahoe, the founder and for most of the years of his 
long and useful life the owner of the Pilot. He was then the 
richest and most influential Catholic layman in New England, 
and he pledged to the Government his fortune and all his 
energies. 
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In Chicago, James A. Mulligan, a lawyer of local repute 
and editor of a Catholic weekly, the Western Tablet, organ- 
ized in July, 1861, the Twenty-third Illinois, also known as 
the Western Irish Brigade, and led it against the Secessionist 
forces that were endeavoring to carry Missouri out of the 
Union. In September the whole country was thrilled by one 
of the most daring episodes of the whole war: his heroic de- 
fence, against overwhelming odds, of the town of Lexington, 
Kentucky. He was the idol of the day, and so continued in 
popular favor until his lamented and untimely death on July 
26, 1864, from wounds received at the battle of Kernstown, Va. 

These instances are only examples of what went on all over 
the country, regiments almost wholly composed of Catholics 
volunteering from the centres of crowded population, and a 
notable percentage swelling the ranks in other less favored 
localities. With each regiment of Catholics went a priest as 
chaplain to look after the spiritual welfare of the men. The 
law did not then take full cognizance of the necessary adjunct 
to the military muster-roll, so if the priest could secure a com- 
mission, he had a place on the staff; if not, he went along any- 
way as a volunteer and took his chances. Writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, on May 9, 1861, Archbishop Hughes said: 

“ The Superior of the Jesuits here, called on me more than 
a week ago to state that their Society would be prepared to 
furnish for the spiritual necessities of the army, North and 
South, as many as ten chaplains, speaking all the civilized lan- 
guages of Europe or America. I heard him, but did not make 
any reply. For myself, I have sent but one chaplain with the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment... . 

“ There is also another question growing up, and it is about 
nurses for the sick and wounded. Our Sisters of Mercy have 
volunteered after the example of their sisters toiling in the 
Crimean war. I have signified to them, not harshly, that they 
had better mind their own affairs until their services are 
needed. I am now informed, indirectly, that the Sisters of 
Charity in this diocese would be willing to volunteer a force 
of from fifty to one hundred nurses. To this proposition I 
have strong objections. They have as much on hand as they 
can accomplish. Besides it would seem to me natural and 
proper that the Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg should oc- 
cupy the very honorable post of nursing the sick and wounded.” 
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There was a change, however, at Washington in regard 
to chaplains for, on October 21st, President Lincoln wrote to 
Archbishop Hughes: “I find no law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of chaplains for hospitals; and yet the services of chap- 
lains are more needed, perhaps in hospitals than with the 
healthy soldiers in the field. With this view, I have given a 
sort of quasi appointment (a copy of which I enclose) to each 
of three Protestant ministers who have accepted and entered 
upon the duties. 

“If you perceive no objection, I will thank you to give me 
the name or names of one or more suitable persons of the 
Catholic Church to whom I may with propriety tender the 
same service. 

“ Many thanks for your kind and judicious letters to Gov- 
ernor Seward, and which he regularly allows me the pleasure 
and profit of perusing.” *° 

The roll of the Catholic army chaplains which begins with 
Father Tom Mooney of the Sixty-ninth is followed by those of 
his successors in that command, the Jesuit, Bernard O’Reilly 
and his brethren of that order; in other regiments, Peter Tis- 
sot, Thomas Ouellet, Michael Nash and Joseph B. O’Hagan; 
from the Dominicans marched Constantine L. Egan; Notre 
Dame’s representatives were Father William Corby, James M. 
Dillon, Paul E. Gillen, P. P. Cooney, E. B. Kilroy, J. C. Carrier, 
and Joseph Leveque. Other patriotic priests were Father 
Thomas Scully of Boston, Father William Butler of Chicago, 
Father Louis A. Lambert, of the Thirty-ninth Illinois, and the 
three volunteers who later were promoted to the ranks of the 
hierarchy, the illustrious Metropolitan of St. Paul, John Ire- 
land; Bishop Lawrence McMahon of Hartford, and Bishop 
Bernard McQuaid of Rochester, a wartime resident of 
Newark, New Jersey. Fathers Tissot and O’Hagan were cap- 
tured and spent some time in Libby Prison. The former kept 
a very interesting diary of his experiences at the front which 
extends over two years. Part of it was published by the United 
States Catholic Historical Society. “ 

The foregoing names do not exhaust the list of the zealous 
and devoted priests who served in the various armies from 
1861 to 1865. The chaplains were not so numerous as the large 


#” Hassard, Life, pp. 441-445. 
41 Records and Studies, vol. iii., January, 1903, p. 69. 
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proportion of Catholics in the ranks would seem to warrant, 
and the delver into the records of those days will find repeated 
complaints from commanding officers about the lack of these 
priests. There was not a single Catholic chaplain in the navy 
all during the war; or, in fact, ever in that branch of the service 
until President Cleveland appointed Father Charles H. Parks 
on April 28, 1888. These complaining officers appreciated the 
good that always followed the presence of priest chaplains 
among their men, and they chafed over the disinclination of 
the Government, and sometimes the Church officials, to coin- 
cide with their views in this respect. As far as the Catholic 
bishops were concerned, it was often very difficult for them to 
find the right men for this trying office, or to spare priests from 
other duties. In regard to influencing action in this direction 
by the Government, Catholics had not then even the rudiments 
of the efficient organization that is looking after this matter 
in the present War. 

With the priest chaplains went the Catholic Sisters as 
nurses. They were the only trained, organized and disciplined 
body of women in the country ready then to meet the grave 
emergency that the clash of arms precipitated on the nation. 
To the general discredit must it be recorded that only within 
the past year has a decent effort been made to put into our 
official history some comprehensive data concerning the heroic 
self-sacrifice and patriotic services of these devoted religious, 
who neither asked nor sought any but an eternal recognition 
and reward for what they did. 

There was no Red Cross in those days. The whole cult 
of modern professional and sanitary nursing has grown up and 
been evolved into its present international organization and 
efficiency since then. A tradition of what Florence Nightin- 
gale had done during the Crimea was the basis of the effort to 
organize in 1861 some agency outside military lines for the 
amelioration of the misery and suffering of the war’s victims. 
We now have Miss Nightingale’s own authority for the fact 
that she owed the most of the impulse and success of her plans 
to Catholic training and ideals. What was done here in 1861 
was put under way by philanthropic men and women who 
banded themselves together in an organization called the Sani- 
tary Commission. The first effort to provide for the care of 
the victims of the war followed a meeting held in Cooper In- 
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stitute, New York, on April 29, 1861, when the Women’s Cen- 
tral Relief Association was organized with the Rev. Dr. H. W. 
Bellows, a popular preacher of that day, as its head. The Gov- 
ernment refused to give the organization any official recogni- 
tion, but after some controversy gave its approval to the Sani- 
tary Commission under the same direction. As is indicated by 
the letter of Archbishop Hughes already quoted, the Sisters of 
the various communities had already volunteered their serv- 
ices and placed their hospitals at the call of the Government. 
Sometimes, as it is also recorded of the pioneer modern nurs- 
ing movement during Miss Nightingale’s Crimean experience, 
the lack of discipline and the disinclination on the part of 
some of the Sanitary Commission’s amateur workers to be sub- 
servient to authority, brought them under the displeasure of 
the military authorities, but this was never the experience of 
the Catholic Sisters. When for instance a great camp was 
established near Harrisburg, Surgeon-General Smith of Penn- 
sylvania asked for Sisters of St. Joseph to serve as nurses and 
Bishop Ward of Philadelphia wrote for them: “The doctor 
hopes that the Sisters will not disappoint him. Every female 
nurse has been refused, Dr. Smith being unwilling to trust any 
but his old friends, the Sisters of St. Joseph. There is a large 
field for usefulness. . . . The living is rough, the pay poor, and 
nothing but the sentiments of religion can render the nurses 
contented.” 

The Sisters took charge, and when their term of service 
had ended, Governor Curtin in his official letter to their 
Superior, said that the Sisters, “sacrificing all personal comfort, 
ministered faithfully and truly to the comfort and welfare of 
the sick. Neatness, order, and efficient ministration im- 
mediately followed on their arrival in the camp. Highly ap- 
preciating their valuable services and Christian devotion to the 
- relief of human suffering, the State authorities desire to ex- 
press to them and to your Order high appreciation of the self- 
sacrificing spirit which they exhibit among the sick 
soldiers.” 

In New York the Sisters of Mercy, by permission of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, under the direction of Mother Augustine 
McKenna, hurried south, while their Sisters in Chicago were 
with the heroic Mulligan to succor the wounded after Lexing- 
ton. The communities of Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh 
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and Cincinnati added to the laurels won in the service of 
humanity. When the war hospital was established in the old 
Mount St. Vincent Convent in Central Park, New York, Edward 
Pierpont wrote to Secretary of War Stanton: “The point is 
this: We want the nurses of this hospital to be the Sisters of 
Charity, the most faithful nurses in the world. Their tender- 
ness, their knowledge and religious convictions of duty render 
them by far the best nurses around the sick bed which have 
ever been found on earth. All that is asked is that they be per- 
mitted to be nurses under the direction of the War Department 
and its physicians.” 

And the instance of this confidence in the superiority of 
the Sisters as nurses could be piled up by further citations from 
the experiences during the Civil War of Mother Angela Gil- 
lespie of the Sisters of the Holy Cross; of Sister Anthony O’Con- 
nell of the Cincinnati “Black Caps;” of Sister Mary Gonzaga 
Grace of Emmitsburg, and the other valiant women who with- 
out a thought of self gave such telling examples of real Chris- 
tian heroism. 

There was a slight friction due to the narrow and stupid 
officialism of some Government underlings that threatened but 
happily did not materially impede the usefulness of the Sis- 
ters as volunteer nurses. 

“The officers and men of the Tenth Regiment,” says a 
paragraph in the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph of June 29, 
1861, “ requested the Sisters of Charity to continue their valued 
services to the sick soldiers; but it seems Miss Dorothy Dix is 
Adjutant-General of the hospital, and the soldiers have to 
bleed and die unconsoled by the nurses of their choice unless 
she consent. The Sisters of Charity will not apply to Miss 
Dorothy for leave to do good. Let the Secretary of War see 
to it as he does so handsomely to other things.” 

The Secretary of War did “see to it,” and the issue was 
speedily adjusted by the proper authorities. Various projects 
have been mooted since 1865 to mark by some public token an 
appreciation of what the Sisters did then, but it was only last 
year that any practical result followed as far as Congressional 
action goes. . 

In the speech of the Hon. Ambrose Kennedy of Rhode 
Island, in the House of Representatives, on March 13, 1918, in 
support of the joint resolution to erect a memorial in Wash- 
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ington to the memory, and in honor of the members of the vari- 
ous orders of Sisters who gave their services as nurses on bat- 
tlefields, in hospitals and in floating hospitals during the Civil 
War, we have the first comprehensive story of these activities 
spread officially in the pages of the Congressional Record.” 

Mr. Kennedy by careful and painstaking examination of 
the data collected from the various institutions, is able to show 
that there were nearly four hundred Sisters, “the most com- 
plete register of war-nursing Sisters that has ever been pre- 
sented in any single document on this subject.” These war 
nurses were the representatives of eight different religious con- 
gregations, namely, the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, the Sisters of Charity from the Emmitsburg, the New 
York and the Cincinnati branches; the Sisters of St. Joseph, the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, and the Ursulines. Their labors 
took them to the States of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, Missouri, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“Not only did they labor in hospitals,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
“but, moreover, they went from one battlefield to another in 
ambulances, in old wagons, in every form of vehicle that was 
available for them in their work. They cared not for flourish 
or ostentation, but only for the chance to come as quickly as 
possible to the assistance of suffering humanity. 

“ The records of the war do not register a single instance of 
failure or shirking on the part of the Sisterhoods, and it must 
have been an edifying sight, indeed, to see these pious and un- 
assuming women whose souls were enriched with the jewels of 
heavenly sanctity, as they went from battlefield to hospital to 
apply their tranquil ministrations. No page in all our history 
can present any nobler deeds of courage and devotion. Easily 
and without emotion they turned from school and asylum to 
take up the war duties, and no matter how appalling were the 
sights that came before them, they labored with unity and 
harmony under the most trying circumstances.” 

Catholic women also banded themselves in committees 
to take care of the families of the soldiers, and to see that relief 
was always ready for their wants. In all the dioceses provision 
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was made to care for the many orphans the casualties of the 
conflict made dependents on public charity. 

Perhaps the most important of the many Catholic activities 
during the war was the diplomatic mission to France and Eng- 
land undertaken by Archbishop Hughes at the instance of 
President Lincoln and Secretary Seward. From the earliest 
period of the war the Archbishop had been in constant con- 
fidential communication with both these officials, giving them 
advice and keeping them informed of popular feeling and opin- 
ion. In October, 1861, as he himself tells in letters to Cardinal 
Barnabo, Prefect of the Propaganda: ** 

“It was proposed by the Cabinet that I should accept a 
special mission to England and France, in connection with 
very important national questions between the United States 
and these powers. I declined until it was made known to me 
that the President of the United States made a special request 
that I should accept and if possible render some service to the 
United States in the present condition of public affairs. I 
could not refuse his request, and at the same time I implied if 
any success should attend my mission it would redound to the 
benefit of the Catholics and the promotion of the interests of 
the Church. 

“My mission was and is a mission of peace between 
France and England on the one side and the United States 
on the other. . . . I made known to the ministers in Wash- 
ington that I could accept no official appointment from them 
.... that I could not undertake to fulfill any written instruc- 
tions; but that if I came I should be left to my own discretion 
to say and do what would be most likely to accomplish good, 
or at least to prevent evil. Then they said that I should go with 
a carte blanche—do and say for the interests of the country, 
prevention of war and interests of humanity anything that I 
should think proper... . 

“First. The Government knows that the people of Amer- 
ica, both of the North and of the South, whether Catholics or 
Protestants, have great confidence in me... . ; that, as the 
Cabinet in Washington believe more reliance would be placed 
on my statements, on account of my being a Catholic prelate 
_ than would be placed on the words of any official minister of 
the United States either in Paris or London or elsewhere. 

3 Hassard, Life, p. 449 et seq. 
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“Second. The Government at Washington were pleased 
to think that in requesting me to accept this mission they were 
paying a great compliment to the whole Catholic people of the 
United States; and they wished to give me also a mark of their 
confidence which might go far, as an example for future ad- 
ministrations, to be well disposed toward the Catholics.” 

That the Archbishop’s mission abroad was entirely suc- 
cessful it is not necessary to detail here. From Paris, after 
his interview with the Emperor Napoleon, he went to Rome, 
whence he reports to Secretary Seward, on February 21, 1862: 
“TI have had a most cordial and flattering reception in this 
capital among the civil and ecclesiastical magnates from the 
Pope downward. The Holy Father has been particularly kind. 
He and Antonelli both speak of you with kind remembrance 
and with great respect.” 

In another letter to Mr. Seward, on March 1, 1862, he says: 
“T explained the whole matter to the Holy Father and to Car- 
dinals Antonelli and Barnabo. I am happy to say that they all 
approved of my conduct, and instead of censuring me showed 
a disposition to confer additional honors.” 

Writing again to Mr. Seward, he informs him: “A 
Roman gentleman told me a few days ago that the Southern 
Catholics who happened to be here hold me responsible for 
having prevented France and England from coming to the 
aid and support of their cause. My answer was, ‘I hope the 
accusation is true.’ ” 14 

To show the appreciation in which the Archbishop’s serv- 
ices were held by the Government, President Lincoln had an 
intimation conveyed to the Holy See, that, not being able to offer 
him any honor he would accept, there would be a special grati- 
fication felt in any reward that the Pope might confer on him. 
The Archbishop hardly had got comfortably settled again in 
New York when he was called upon to take another notable 
public action. This was in regard to the draft riots of July 
13-16, 1863. Notwithstanding his great services to the Union 
cause and his eminent position in the Church the Republican 
papers, especially the Tribune and the Evening Post, teemed 
with tirades in which he and “ your people ” were charged with 
being responsible for the calamity of war by their adhesion to 
the Democratic Party and that party’s consequent political 


4 Hassard, op. cit. 
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successes; and by the refusal of the priests of his Church to 
preach abolition and anti-slavery doctrines from their pulpits. 
The draft rioting went on during the week mentioned, and 
although the Archbishop was then in very feeble health, he 
issued a public invitation “To the men of New York who are 
now called in many of the papers rioters,” to come to hear him 
speak to them at his residence, the northwest corner of Madi- 
son avenue and Thirfy-sixth Street, on the afternoon of July 
17th. More than five thousand did so, and from the balcony 
he made a plea for peace and good order which had the desired 
effect, as far as it reached those who heard his voice.** It was 
his last appearance in public. 

These were some of the more prominent Catholic activities 
of the time within peaceful domestic lines. On the tented field 
and along the battle front Catholic leaders were no less con- 
spicuous in their devotion to the cause of the Union or the 
success with which they advanced its ultimate triumph. Their 
names make a long and illustrious list honorably distinguished 
in every branch of the service, Sheridan, Newton, Rosecrans, 
Stone, Shields, Corcoran, Meagher, McMahon, Harney, Foster, 
Copinger, Smith, Keyes, Mulligan, among the Generals; O’Rorke, 
Garesché, Cass, Guiney, in lesser rank of the army. In the 
navy were Admirals Ammen, B. F. and J. H. Sands, R. W. Meade, 
Beaumont, Boarman, Kirkland, Febiger, Franklin, Kilty; 
Commanders J. H. Ward, Barrett and Chatard; Captains 
Dominick Lynch, R. W. Meade, and F. H. Baker. Commander 
J. H. Ward, who was one of the founders of the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, was the first officer of the navy killed in action 
during the war. 

It is far too soon even to attempt an adequate review of 
the Catholic record in this present war for Liberty. Speaking 
officially for the nineteen millions committed to their spiritual 
care, the Archbishops of the United States at their annual meet- 
ing immediately after our entry into the War, in April, 1917, 
thus addressed the Chief Executive of the nation: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: Standing firmly upon solid Catholic tra- 
dition and history from the very foundation of this nation, 
we reaffirm in this hour of stress and trial our most sacred 
and sincere loyalty and patriotism toward our country, our 
government and our flag. 


38 Records and Studies, vol. i., pp. 171-189. 
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Moved to the very depths of our hearts by the stirring 
appeal of the President of the United States and by the 
action of our national congress, we accept whole-heartedly 
and unreservedly the decree of that legislative authority 
proclaiming this country to be in a state of war. 

We have prayed that we might be spared the dire neces- 
sity of entering the conflict. But now that war has been 
declared we bow in obedience to the summons to bear our 
part in it, with fidelity, with courage and with the spirit of 
sacrifice, which as loyal citizens we are bound to manifest 
for the defence of the most sacred rights and welfare of 
the whole nation. 

Acknowledging gladly the gratitude we have always 
felt for the protection of our spiritual liberty and the free- 
dom of our Catholic institutions under the flag, we pledge 
our devotion and our strength to the maintenance of our 
country’s glorious leadership in those possessions and prin- 
ciples which have been America’s proudest boast. 

Inspired neither by hate nor fear, but by the holy sen- 
timents of truest patriotic fervor and zeal, we stand ready, 
we and all the flock committed to our keeping, to codperate 
in every way possible with our President and our national 
government, to the end that the great and holy cause of 
liberty may triumph, and that our beloved country may 
emerge from this hour of test stronger and nobler than 
ever. 

Our people now, as ever, will rise as one man to serve 
the nation. Our priests and consecrated women will once 
again, as in every former trial of our country, win, by their 
bravery, their heroism and their service, new admiration 
and approval. 

We are all true Americans, ready as our age, our ability 
and our condition permit, to do whatever is in us to do, for 
the preservation, the progress and the triumph of our 
beloved country. 

May God direct and guide our President and our Gov- 
ernment, that out of this trying crisis in our national life 
may at length come a closer union among all the citizens of 
America, and that an enduring and blessed peace may crown 
the sacrifices which war entails. ‘ 


In the army and navy, the Catholic representation in the 
highest commands keeps well in proportion with the splendid 
percentage among the fighters in the ranks. The same gratify- 
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ing story is shown in the roster of the chief executives and 
the workers for the equally important civilian activities. 
“Surely our patriotism has stood the acid test of trial,” 
said his Eminence Cardinal Farley, in his recent paper on 
Catholics and the War,** and the Cardinal adds: “Is there 
a single thing that Catholics could do for their country which 
they have not done? Can a single field be named where their 
work does not testify to their loyalty? Can any sincere and 
upright man say, in the face of all that we have accomplished, 
of the money we have given to our country’s cause, of the de- 
votion of bishops, priests and laymen, of our noble-hearted 
women, in presence of the hundreds of thousands of bright, 
clean, morally fit and physically sound soldiers, whom Catho- 
lic fathers and Catholic mothers are offering as a sacrifice on 
the altar of freedom, that Catholics are not loyal, are not true 
to their country and that they have deserted her in her hour of 
need? .... Those deeds have answered for us in no uncertain 
voice. It could not be otherwise. For the Catholic recognizes 
that loyalty to country is next to fidelity and obedience to God.” 





INFLUENCE. 
BY FRANK S. GANNON, JR. 


Topay two pathways spread beneath my feet— 
One had I walked alone; 

And one you’d walked with me, and it was sweet 
To choose that one— 

And may I follow, when my step is weak, 
The path your foot has trod, 

So as I pass, to hear your spirit speak 
The way to God. 


# America, March 2, 1918. 














THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL. 


BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 





= OUR versts this side of Blaginovna we came to a 
Wy hill. (This was seven years ago, seven years be- 
fore the Russ drank of license and brought de- 
WWYGNieso) struction to his own fair land.) It was a little hill 
Gee 2G) as hills go, covered with fir and birch and a thick 
unaerprusn, through which we had to scramble our way to the 
top. Once at the top, there was unrolled a vast scene of great 
beauty. 

Far off, against a turquoise, cloud-flecked sky, rose the 
blunt range the Russians call the Ural Mountains (blunt, be- 
cause the Urals are very aged and worn down by the elements 
of many centuries). Between, in succeeding ridges, were the 
foothills, bald here and there in squares and oblongs where 
timber concessions had been cut down. The big peaks that 
lined the horizon flamed with a glory of light, and even the 
tips of the hills gathered about their foot shone red and warm 
ochre and steely gray where rock and clayey strata caught the 
afternoon sun. 

We watched the panorama in silence. It lay before us 
like a huge challenge thrown down by nature. Beyond those 
peaks stretched the illimitable reaches of Asia—and to Asia 
we were heading. But before we could even reach those peaks, 
the foothills must be conquered and many a darkened valley 
put behind us. We were both conscious not so much of the 
hills to be climbed as the hills to be descended—the glory that 
would have to be left behind when we pressed on. 

“That’s what I don’t like about life,” remarked my com- 
panion, his musing abruptly finding expression. “It has too 
many aftermaths, too many other sides to its hills. If we only 
could keep on going up it would be all right. What I hate 
is this eternal up-hill-and-down-dale, peak-and-valley sort of 
existence. . . . However, that is life,” he added. 

And so it is. 








1; 
One of the experiences common to the life of reality is 
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that we are constantly facing aftermaths, constantly being 
obliged to descend the other side of the various pinnacles of 
attainment and exultation which we have reached with great 
striving. At first glance these experiences appear so individual, 
so different, each one a law unto itself defying classification. 
Yet, numerous and varied though they are, they would seem to 
fall into only one of three possible classes: the aftermath of 
sin which is a refusal of the love of God; the aftermath of 
human love which is a reflection of the love of God; and the 
aftermath of spiritual joy which is an engulfing in the love of 
God. All three experiences are dark journeys, all three accom- 
panied by despair, all three dangerous passages in a life, all 
three intensely real. Their difference lies only in the manner 
of the desire which drew us to that peak from which we are 
so quickly forced to descend. That, and the direction our feet 
take when we reach the valley. 

Thousands of men and women have gone down the other 
side of hills, and some of them have left detailed records of 
what they experienced. . They call it by different names, but 
the experiences in all cases is approximately the same—a dark 
way, a sense of being abandoned, an utter helplessness, the in- 
ability to make even an effort. These are the general char- 
acteristics of the other side of our hills. These are the after- 
maths of lives fraught with reality. 


II, 

But why “ reality?” 

So many good people find reality only in material and 
fleshly things, in things they can touch and see. They fail to 
recognize the intense reality of the spiritual life or the spiritual 
aspects of material and fleshly things. 

Underlying every material and fleshly reality is a spiritual 
reality, and of the two the most real and the most potent is the 
spiritual. In times of great stress and suffering it breaks 
through the crust of the material and presents itself before the 
eyes of the startled soul. 

During the course of the War some strange spiritual ex- 
periences have revealed themselves, experiences so unusual 
that those who have felt them count it a mighty discovery. Mr. 
Wells, for example, discovers God—and the world marvels! 
Sooner or later Mr. Wells will come out with the truth of his 
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discovery—and the world will marvel the more—that God’s 
love has been pursuing him for years, haunting him, dogging 
his footsteps until at last, breathless in the great whirlwind of 
the War, he turns and sees what It is That has been following 
him all this time. 

Yet Mr. Wells is only one of thousands who today are be- 
holding this same thing—the manifestations of the love of God 
in all its majesty and tenderness as it is revealed in the suffer- 
ings and sacrifices consequent on the War. 

The very things we set at naught and discounted and re- 
fused to talk about are now becoming the topics of ordinary 
conversation. Men are suddenly recognizing that they have 
souls and that their souls are God’s, and that they can fine no 
rest until they rest in Him. In short, they are discovering spir- 
itual realities. 

Before we can understand aftermaths, before we can grasp 
what lies on the other side of the hill, we must grant the intense 
reality of the spiritual, we must make it real enough to talk 
about. Once this reality is acknowledged, once our lips profess 
it, the aftermath becomes fecund with immense possibilities 
and the dark descent filled with tremendously vital experi- 
ences. The aversion from sin and the reaction of human love 
and spiritual joy becomes something more than mere fear or 
ennui or mental fatigue. 


Ill. 


The reality of sin is the most difficult to explain effectually 
in these times. It is quite the vogue to condone and argue away 
sin. We have thriving sects and a large body of pseudo-philos- 
ophy devoted to showing that no such thing as sin can exist— 
that it is a deformity of the skull or the lack of vocational 
schools or leaking drains which make men do wrong. Or, if 
they do acknowledge sin, it is a social affair: man sins against 
man, and God is left very much out of the question. 

Still, it is a remarkable fact that those who recognize only 
offences against society, who are guided by a social conscience 
alone, suffer regret, remorse and repentance just as do less 
enlightened folk. Obviously a social conscience is not an ulti- 
mate norm of conduct. We must seek it elsewhere. 

Those who have lived the spiritual life know only too well 
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that the manifestation of sin—the overt act—is but a small part 
of it. Behind lies all the sorry path of temptation and consent. 
They know, moreover, that no man can simply sin against his 
fellow. The overt act may be an offence against society, but 
the long path up to its committing is a constant refusal of the 
love of God. It is as though God walked with us up that hill, 
pleading, begging, constraining, only to receive at the peak His 
ultimate refusal. 

Make no mistake in thinking that we slide easily into sin. 
Sin is an accomplishment. We come to it by a tedious path, 
and by an equally tedious path do we return from it. He 
Whom we have definitely refused on the peak of our commit- 
ting withdraws Himself that He may follow us at a distance 
into the valley. Hence the darkness and the terror, hence the 
utter loneliness, hence the inability to make even an effort. 
For a space God withholds Himself and constrains His love. No 
longer does He walk by our side. He has taken Himself away. 

Of a sudden, then, we realize that no amount of exposure 
or public shame or punishment by society can compare with 
the withdrawal of God Himself. We who willingly forsake 
God, must not be surprised if God appears to forsake us. For 
God can withhold His love from our understanding, although 
we may very much desire it. 


And these two pains, so counter and so keen— 
The longing for Him when we see Him not, 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him— 
Will be thy veriest, thy sharpest purgatory. 


This is the intense reality of sin. It is more real than any 
reaction of social conscience, for the customs of society may 
change and the permissible habits of yesterday may be an of- 
fence against the statutes today. But the love of God for man 
is eternal. Custom does not change it nor the fickleness of philos- 
ophy modify its course. It will be as real a century from now 
as it is today. The pursuit for man’s soul and his ultimate re- 
fusal in sin will be as actual tomorrow as it has been in the 
past. And as actual will be our abandonment by Him Whom 
we have abandoned when our feet turn down the other side of 


the hill. 
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IV. 


For every affirmation in life there awaits a dark negation. 
Of none of its various phases is this more true than in the 
course of human love which, as the proverb assures us, never 
runs smooth. For many of us it is our nearest approach to 

things spiritual. Yet only when it is lifted up to catch the re- 
flection of Divine Love, can it manifest that keen sensitiveness 
to realities which the spiritual life possesses. The way up to 
it is long, demanding all manner of sacrifices and patience and 
trust; and yet, we no more arrive at a pinnacle of great exul- 
tation and fulfillment than we must go down into the dark val- 
ley of doubt. 

It is not to be expected that joy should last forever, that we © 
should dwell eternally upon the supreme peaks of happiness. 
For in the progress of love, as in the mystic course, we must 
pass through “the dark night of the soul.” We who have 
known confidence must be assailed with distrust. Upon us 
who have been warmed with the sun of love must descend the 
chill darkness of despair. 

For a space the lover is with his beloved and their souls 
are merged in a burning ecstasy. Then, little by little, the very 
existence of their love would seem to be consumed by the heat 
of its own ardor. They are left abandoned, senseless and cold. 
They who climbed the hill, together, descend the other side by 
different paths. 

“Lo, through great darkness I wander alone,” cries the 
beloved, “through the wilderness of despair I hunger and 
thirst after her! Yet is my heart drawn to her heart by in- 
violate bonds. Tomorrow! Tomorrow and the next day! 
Patience! She will come again to bless thee, come radiant in 
the light of her love for thee—merciful, purifying and kind, the 
one wonian chosen out from all the women of the world for 
thee alone to live for and to love!” 

And even as he speaks, his fleshly love becomes spiritual, 
catching light from the Divine Tenderness. In that hour flesh 
is as naught, and the peaks of earthly love appear as little 
heights both have climbed in order to find the path to a spirit- 
ual joy. a 

Is it not because so many men and women are unwilling 
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to persevere through these periods of despair that we find such 
an appalling number of unhappy marriages? So few know 
love as a progress, a development, a metabolism. They reach 
one peak and can see no farther. Seeing nothing beyond the | 
flesh, they tire when satiated, not knowing that their love can 
be consecrated into an abiding reality only when they are will- 
ing to catch the light as God would give it them. Here is the 
fallacy of loving according to the dictates of a modern social © 
conscience. For here are people who know not that God’s love 
alone can make their love divine and lasting. 





V. 


The third and deepest type of aftermath is “the dark 
night of the soul” through which all the great mystics have 
passed to attain their union with God. They all bear witness 
to it in one fashion or another. Some—many of them artists, 
musicians and poets—have reached one pinnacle of great 
vision, but have never experienced the aftermath which must 
be passed before the veil of the senses is removed, and the soul 
is engulfed in the heart of God. Others press on and reach 
their goal. ; 

Some of them have written of it; and learned men ever 
since have tried to explain it by this science and that. It does 
not explain, however, save as the mystics themselves describe it 
when they attain that height where heart speaks to heart. 

Doubtless the greatest witness we have of the reality of the 
spiritual life is found in these experiences. For they are not 
things vainly imagined nor mere pathological states, but mo- 
ments intense, vibrant with energy and flooded with the mean- 
ing of life. These are emptied of self that they may be engulfed 
in a greater Self; the cup of the soul is poured out to receive the 
rich wine of a heavenly love. What we ordinary folk know 
only by symbols, they know in actuality. What is hid from us, 
they see. We are concerned with doing, with a life buried in 
the relations of man to man; they are concerned with being, 
with a life hid in God. . . . But before they can become accli- 
mated to that new sphere of reality, so they all attest, they must 
pass down the other side of the hill. 
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VI. 


Most of us take life’s aftermaths as periods of sterile re- 
action, of necessary inactivity after great striving, of dullness 
after ecstasy, of sorrow after joy. Reaction there must be, 
since the capacity of the senses is limited, but the period need 
not be altogethr inactive or sterile or dark. So many of us take 
our aftermaths as the end of things; whereas—and herein lies 
the purpose of these words—they are merely the slow begin- 
nings of something new! 

“It is the last perfection of a thing,” said Thomas Aquinas, 
“ that it should become the cause of other things.” So then the 
aftermath is only the start of a new energizing, the beginning 
of a new spiritual renaissance. Having reached one peak, we 
go down into the valley that we may come to the foothills of a 
still higher beatific mountain. 

Upon how we climb up the next hill, with what ardor, what 
faith, what cleansing resignation, will depend the ultimate 
success of life. From this peak we press on to one higher— 
but between lies the valley. 

This is the synthesis of the experiences that come to us 
after such varied attainments as a great love, a good Easter, a 
fine piece of creative work, yes, even after a terrible sin or a 
terrible grief. We either flee from God or He withholds Him- 
self. The choice lies with us. 

Yet, even in our very helplessness without His presence, He 
lets us feel the movement of a new life and catch the echoes of 
a new song. 

















AMERICAN EQUALITY AND JUSTICE.* 


BY HENRY CHURCHILL SEMPLE, S.J. 


=— URING the Civil War the historic Arlington estate 
i on the heights across the Potomac from Wash- 
ington city was sold for taxes and bought in by 
the United States Government, which used it as 
a military station and a national cemetery. 
Some ten years after the sale, Robert E.. Lee’s son, Custis, ap- 
peared in court and claimed the estate as his property inherited 
through his mother from his grandfather, George Washington 
Parke Custis, son of Martha Washington and adopted son of 
George Washington. He alleged that the sale had been invalid, 
because the owner had offered to pay the taxes through a 
friend as agent, and the offer had been rejected, because not 
made by the owner in person. The jury rendered a verdict 
in his favor against the United States. The case was appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and the majority of the Justices decreed 
in favor of Custis Lee. 

The time of this trial was the dark reconstruction era 
from which our memories shrink in horror. The place of the 
trial was the centre of Federal power. The contested property 
was a sacred burial ground of soldiers who had died for the 
Union. The plaintiff in the suit was Custis Lee. He had fought 
for the “lost cause,” and the bloody losses his father had in- 
flicted on the Union armies, were fresh in the memory of all. 
The case is recorded in the United States Reports as that of Lee 
v. The United States. It was not the United States Judiciary or 
Legislative but the Executive that was the defendant. The 
Attorney-General represented the Chief Executive, who was 
President Ulysses S. Grant, then in the height of his glory 
because of his victory over Lee.. Those circumstances of time, 
place and persons strongly enhance the glowing majesty 
in the following words of Mr. Justice Miller speaking for the 
court: 





* This article consists largely of documents gathered by Mr. Hannis Taylor in his 
treatise on Due Process of Law and the Equal Protection of the Laws as enacted by 
our Constitution and enforced by our courts. 
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“ The Attorney-General asserts the proposition that though 
it has been ascertained by the verdict of the jury, in which no 
error is found, that the plaintiff has the title to the land, and 
that what is set up by the United States is no title at all, the 
court can render no judgment in favor of the plaintiff against 
the defendants in the action, because the latter hold the prop- 
erty as officers and agents of the United States and it is ap- 
propriated to lawful public uses. 

“ No man in this country is so high that he is above the law. 
No officer of the law may set that law at defiance with im- 
punity. All the officers of government from the highest to the 
lowest are creations of the law and are bound to obey it. It is 
the only supreme power in our system, and every man, who by 
accepting office participates in its functions, is only the more 
strongly bound to submit to that supremacy and to observe 
the limitations which it imposes upon the exercise of the 
authority which it gives. Courts of justice are established not 
only to decide upon controverted rights of the citizens as 
against each other, but also upon rights in controversy between 
them and the Government, and the docket of this court is 
crowded with controversies of this latter class. Shall it be said 
in the face of all this, and of the acknowledged right of the 
judiciary to decide, in proper cases, statutes which have been 
passed by both branches of Congress and approved by the 
President, to be unconstitutional, that the courts cannot give a 
remedy when a citizen has been deprived of his property by 
force, his estate seized and converted to the uses of the Govern- 
ment without lawful authority, without process of law and 
without compensation, because the President has ordered it 
and his officers are in possession? ” 

As Mr. Dicey has said: “ The words ‘ administrative law’ 
are unknown to English judges and counsel, and are in them- 
selves hardly intelligible without further explanation. This 
absence from our language of,any satisfactory equivalent for 
the expression droit administratif, is significant; the want of a 
name arises at bottom from our non-recognition of the thing it- 
self. In England, and in countries which, like the United 
States, derive their civilization from English sources, the 
system of administrative law and the very principles on which 
it rests are, in truth, unknown. This absence from the institu- 
tions of the Union, of anything answering to droit administra- 
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tif arrested the observation of Tocqueville from the first mo- 
ment when he began his investigations into the character of 
American democracy. In 1831 he writes to an experienced 
judge (magistrat) Monsieur de Blosseville, to ask both for an 
explanation of the contrast in this matter between French and 
American institutions, and also for an authoritative explana- 
tion of the general ideas governing the droit administratif of 
his country.” 

As Mr. Taylor says: “Under the French theory, speaking 
generally, the ordinary tribunals have no concern with ad- 
ministrative law (droit administratif) as applied by adminis- 
trative courts (tribunaux administratifs). For example, if a 
body of policemen in France, who have broken into a monas- 
tery, seized its property and expelled its inmates under an 
administrative order, are charged with what English lawyers 
would call trespass and assault, the policemen would plead as 
an exemption the government’s mandate in the execution of 
its decrees dissolving certain religious societies. If the right to 
plead that exemption is questioned before an ordinary tri- 
bunal, a ‘ conflict’ arises which cannot be settled by an ordi- 
nary judge under what we would call the law of the land. In 
that illustration we have a sharply defined distinction between 
a thorough government of law as distinguished from a govern- 
ment of functionaries.” 

We note that Mr. Taylor says above “if a body of police- 
men in France.” Might he not have said, in any civilized coun- 
try outside of the British Empire or the United States? 

Lieber says: “The guaranty of the supremacy of the law 
leads to a principle which, as far as I know, it has never been 
attempted to transplant from the soil inhabited by Anglican 
people, and which, nevertheless, has Deen in our system of 
liberty, the natural production of a thorough government of 
law as contradistinguished from a government of function- 
aries.” 

Was this principle of true liberty and equality under the 
Jaw unknown to Xenophon, or to the ancient Greeks or even to 
the ancient Persians? We leave our friend Mr. Taylor to judge 
for himself after he has perused the following passage from the 
Cyropaedia, Book I., Chapter III. The “ Attic Bee ” puts these 
sweet words on the lips of Cyrus the Great, a small boy, and of 
his mother Mandana, in a conversation held in Media, in the 
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presence of Astyages who was King of the Medes, Mandana’s 
father, and Cyrus’ grandfather: 

“ O Mother, I understand justice exactly already. Because 
my teacher in Persia appointed me judge over others, as being 
very exact in the knowledge of justice myself. But once I had 
some stripes given me for not deciding rightly in a judgment 
thatI gave. The case was this. A bigger boy who had a little coat, 
stripping a littler boy who had a bigger coat, put on the little 
boy the coat that was his own, and put on himself the coat that 
was the little boy’s. I, therefore, passing judgment between 
them, decreed that it was best that each should keep the coat 
that fitted him best. On this, my teacher gave me a whipping 
and told me that when I should be made judge of what coat 
fitted best, I should decide in this way, but when I was to judge 
whose the coat was, then it must be considered what right 
possession is, whether he who took a thing by force or he who 
made or bought it, should have it. And then he told me what 
was according to law was right, and what was contrary to law 
was might. He bid me take notice therefore that a judge should 
give his sentence according to law. So, Mother, I know very 
exactly what is just in all cases, or if anything is unknown to 
me, my grandfather here will teach it to me.” s 

“But child,” said she, “the same things are not looked 
on as just by your grandfather here and yonder in Persia. For 
among the Medes your grandfather has made himself lord and 
master of all. But among the Persians it is accounted just that 
all should be equally dealt with. And your father is the first 
to execute the orders imposed on the whole State and to accept 
those orders for himself. It is not his own whim but the law 
that is his rule and measure. How then can you avoid being 
beaten to death at home when you go back there from your 
grandfather, trained not in kingly arts but in the arts and man- 
ner of tyranny, one of which is to think that power and domi- 
nation over all is your due? ” 

Many critics call the Cyropaedia not biography but ro- 
mance, not fact but fiction. But our point is that supremacy of 
law over functionaries was planted during the fourth century 
before Christ in the soil of the mind of an Athenian military 
genius who had been a pupil of Socrates. 

The French revolutionary liberté, égalité are nebulous. 
English and American liberty and equality before the law of 
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the land are enforceable by our courts, which can be blind to 
the high dignity or the low degree of the contestants and weigh 
out to each what is equal to his rights or dues according to the 
law of the land. 

The germ of this great element of true liberty and equality 
is seen in the pledges of the King in Magna Charta: “ We will 
not set forth against any freeman, nor send against him, unless 
by the lawful judgment of his peers and by the law of the land. 
To no one will we sell, to no one will we refuse or delay right or 
justice.” 

We see many developments of this germ in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and in various clauses of our Constitu- 
tion, but especially in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments: 
“Nor shall any person be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation.” “No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty or property with- © 
out due process of law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

For this true liberty and equality which are thus dis- 
tinctly defined and are, moreover, enforceable by the courts, 
America is not indebted to the doctrinaires of the French Revo- 
lution, but is indebted in great measure to England; and Eng- 
lands owes what she has, in great measure, to the so-called Dark 
Ages and its medieval Catholic ‘prelates and barons who 
wrested it at the point of the sword from the tyrant John at 
Runnymede in the year 1215. 

In this respect the guaranty of liberty and equality is 
greater in the United States than in France and the other coun- 
tries of continental Europe, and is at least as great as in the 
British Empire. But in another vital respect, it is greater here 
than anywhere else. Neither the Privy Council nor any British 
court has authority to decree that an act of the Omnipotent 
Imperial British Parliament is unconstitutional and void. Our 
courts have authority to decree that an act of a State Legisla- 
ture signed by a Governor or an act of Congress signed by the 
President is unconstitutional and void. 

This unique American protection against bad laws, the 
worst kind of tyranny, was a curious but natural development 
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from our history. “Each colony had a legislature with powers 
limited by the king’s charter creating such colony. In colonial 
times questions arose whether the statutes made by the legisla- 
tive assemblies were in excess of the powers conferred by the 
charter. And if the statutes were found to be in excess, they 
were held to be invalid by the courts, that is to say, in the first 
instance by the colonial courts, or if the matter was carried to 
England, by the Privy Council. As a general rule the colonies 
when they became Sovereign States adopted new constitutions. 
But the only constitutions of Connecticut until 1818 and of 
Rhode Island until 1842 were their charters, dating respectively 
from 1662 and 1663. One of the first cases, if not the very first, 
in which a legislative enactment of a State was declared un- 
constitutional and void by a State court, was decided under © 
the charter of Rhode Island. Our Federal Constitution was 
adopted in 1787. Only in 1803 and in 1810 did the Federal 
Supreme Court first put the stamp of nullity respectively on a 
national and a state law as repugnant to the Federal Consti- 
tution.” 

There is not in the Federal Constitution and there was not, 
at least originally, in any State Constitution any line or word 
expressly giving the Federal or State courts authority to de- 
clare a legislative enactment unconstitutional and void. This 
tremendous authority was supposed and assumed and exer- 
cised by the judges, and has been called a product of judge- 
made law. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the year 1819 in the 
case of Dartmouth College v. The State of New Hampshire was 
a striking example of American justice enforcing the rights of 
twelve school managers against the arbitrary and tyrannical 
abuse of power attempted by a Sovereign State. King George 
IIl., by the advice of the Provincial Council of New Hampshire, 
granted a charter creating a corporation consisting of twelve 
persons by the name of the “ Trustees of Dartmouth College,” 
with power to hold and dispose of lands and goods for the use 
of the college, to fill vacancies in their own body, to appoint 
or remove officers of the college, etc. These letters patent were 
to be good and effectual in law against the king and his heirs 
and successors forever, without further grant or confirmation. 

About fifty years afterwards, the Legislature of New 
Hampshire professing to enlarge, improve and amend this 
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charter, created, by a new charter, a new corporation, under a 
new name, adding to the twelve original trustees nine others to 
be appointed by the governor and council of New Hampshire, 
and subjecting these twenty-one trustees to the power and con- 
trol of twenty-five overseers to be appointed by the governor 
and council of New Hampshire. To this new corporation were 
transferred all the property, rights, liberties and privileges of 
the old corporation. 

The original twelve trustees refused to consent to this 
change, and applied in vain to the Superior Court of Appeals 
of New Hampshire, which held that the act of the Legislature 
was not repugnant to the Constitution of New Hampshire or 
to that of the United States. These twelve trustees then ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, and em- 
ployed as one of their advocates Mr. Daniel Webster, who 
made his famous plea which is regarded as a classic not only of 
eloquence but also of law. In February, 1819, the United States 
Supreme Court decreed that the act of the New Hampshire 
Legislature was void as violating the Constitution of the United 
States in Article I., Section 10, Paragraph 1: “No State shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 

Here there was a contract, namely, an agreement in which 
a party undertook to do or not to do a particular thing; a con- 
tract between the king, representing the public or state, and the 
twelve trustees of Dartmouth College; a donation of rights by 
the king as grantor, an acceptation of these rights by the twelve 
trustees, as grantees. And he who grants rights forever, obli- 
gates himself never to take back the right granted. Here there 
were what are called vested rights, not chances or possibilities 
of rights but immediate fixed rights of present or future enjoy- 
ment. Here there were property rights, rights to administer 
property for the purpose of education. Here there were vested 
property rights arising from a contract. If the State of New 
Hampshire did not entirely take away these rights from one 
person, the old corporation, and give them to another person, 
the new corporation, and thus entirely destroy the obligation of 
the contract; at least it passed a law impairing, abridging the 
obligation of the contract by lessening the powers of the twelve 
trustees, impairing the obligation of the public or state to per- 
form its undertaking not to do this particular thing, namely, 
not to take back rights which it had granted. 
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As Mr. Webster demonstrated in his exhaustive argument, 
the act of the New Hampshire Legislature was contrary to 
American precedents. Thus North Carolina had created its 
university and donated lands. The North Carolina Legislature 
rescinded the donation. But the North Carolina courts decreed 
that legislative act rescinding the donation to be void. After 
this decree the North Carolina Legislature itself gracefully 
confessed and repaired its own sin of injustice by repealing 
that act. 

Likewise in the State of Virginia it had been attempted 
to take away from the Episcopal Church certain glebe lands 
alleged to have been donated by the people or the colonial gov- 
ernment of Virginia. The matter came before the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Terrett v. Taylor. The 
opinion of the court was rendered through the illustrious 
scholar, Mr. Justice Joseph Story. The following are some of 
his noble words: 

“ That the legislature can repeal statutes creating private 
corporations and by such repeal vest their property exclusively 
in the State, or dispose of it to such purposes as the State 
pleases, without consent or the default of the incorporators, 
we are not prepared to admit. And we think ourselves stand- 
ing on the principles of natural justice, upon the fundamental 
laws of every free government, upon the spirit and the letter of 
the Constitution of the United States, and upon the decisions of 
most respectable tribunals, in resisting such doctrines.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court on June 1, 1908, in the 
case of the “ The Municipality of Ponce v. The Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Church in Porto Rico” gave a similar equal protec- 
tion of the laws to Catholics. 

After the change of sovereignty from Spain to the United 
States, the City Council of Ponce recorded two churches and 
the lots on which they are situated in the inventory of the prop- 
erty of the municipality. The Bishop of San Juan applied to 
the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, which decreed that those 
edifices and lots were the property of the Catholic Church and 
barred all adverse claims of the municipality. The munic- 
ipality then appealed to the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. One of the clauses of the appeal alleged “that the 
Roman Catholic Church of Porto Rico has not the legal 
capacity to-sue, for the reason that it is not a judicial person, 
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nor a legal entity, and is without legal incorporation. If it is 
a corporation or association, we submit to the court that it is 
necessary for the Roman Catholic Church to allege specifically 
its incorporation, where incorporated, and by virtue of what 
authority or law it was incorporated, and if a foreign corpora- 
tion, show that it has filed its articles of incorporation or asso- 
ciation in the proper office of the government in accordance 
with the laws of Porto Rico.” 

To this contention the Supreme Court replied in full. We 
give this reply in part. By the general rule of public law recog- 
nized by the United States, whenever political jurisdiction and 
legislative power are transferred from one nation to another, 
the laws of the country which is transferred, intended for the 
protection of private rights, continue in force until abrogated 
or changed by the new government. The Spanish civil code in 
force in Porto Rico at the time of the transfer, contains the 
following provisions: Article XXXV.—* The following are 
judicial persons: the corporations and institutions of public 
interest recognized by law.” Article XXXVIII.—“ The Church 
shall be governed in this particular by what has been agreed 
on by both parties” (Spain and the Holy See in concordats 
recognizing the right of the Church to acquire and possess prop- 
erty). Article VIII. of the Treaty of Paris between Spain and the 
United States says: “It is hereby decreed that the relinquish- 
ment or cession as the case may be, to which the preceding 
paragraph refers, cannot in any respect impair the property 
or rights which by law belong to the peaceful possession of 
property of all kinds of provinces, municipalities, public or 
private establishments, ecclesiastical or civic bodies, or any 
other associations having legal capacity to acquire and pos- 
sess property in the aforesaid territories renounced or 
ceded.” 

No other ecclesiastical body but the Roman Catholic 
Church existed in the island at the time of the cession. This 
article of the treaty was manifestly intended to guard Catholic 
Church property from spoliation or interference by the new 
master or any of his agents. 

Indeed, the suggestion that the Roman Catholic Church is 
not a legal person entitled to maintain its property rights in 
the courts, does not deserve serious consideration, when made 
with reference to an institution which antedates by almost a 
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thousand years any other personality in Europe. The Code of 
Justinian contains the law of Constantine of the year three hun- 
dred and twenty-one to the effect that the Roman Catholic 
Church was recognized as a legal person with the capacity to 
acquire property. The United States have always recognized 
the corporate existence of the Roman Catholic Church as well 
as the position occupied by the Papacy. It is the settled law 
of this court that a dedication to a public or charitable use 
may exist even where there is no specific corporation to take 
as grantee. As the court said through Mr. Justice Story in the 
case of Terrett v. Taylor, it makes no difference that a church 
was a voluntary society clothed with corporate powers. 

The fact that the municipality may have furnished some 
of the funds for building or repairing the church edifices, does 
not affect the title of the Reman Catholic Church to whom such 
funds were irrevocably donated. 

The above opinion in favor of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Church in Porto Rico was given through Mr. Chief 
Justice Fuller, the other Justices unanimously concurring, and 
follows almost verbatim the brief filed by Mr. Frederic R. 
Coudert of counsel for the Bishop of San Juan. 

The French Constitution of 1795 says: “Equality consists 
in this that the laws which protect or which punish shall be the 
same for all.” But is there a court either in France or Spain or 
Italy or Austria or the German Empire with authority to say to 
President, King or Kaiser or to both President, King or Kaiser 
and his respective National Legislature, I decree that your act 
is unconstitutional and void, and it violates liberty, equality, 
justice, and I command you to bow down to the fundamental 
law of the land and to undo what you have wrongly done? Is 
there in their system any practical guaranty like ours that the 
rights of private citizens or of minorities shall be secure 
against injustice by public functionaries or majorities? 

Some have been grossly wronged by Latin republics and 
therefore dislike all republics, and especially our great govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, whose con- 
tinued and growing success has been the main cause of the 
almost world-wide demand for democracy. But we beg leave 
to remind these haters of all republics that we owe no thanks 
for our Constitution or Supreme Court to Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. We owe some thanks for our Constitution to principles 
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of liberty and justice preserved by England from the Catholic 
Middle Ages in the face of the absolutism of the Reformation 
and the French Revolution. We owe our Supreme Court as 
a check on the tyranny of legislative assemblies to our own his- 
tory and traditions and to our own practical wisdom in dis- 
covering and preserving this check. 

Some who are recent arrivals on our shores have asked — 
whether it is democracy to vest such tremendous powers in nine 
men holding office for life. It is American democracy which 
thus secures the supremacy of the Constitution, the fundamen- 
tal law of the land which is a crystallization of the most de- 
liberate will of the whole people ordering fundamental things 
for the good of the whole people. 

Few realize how this efficient security for life, liberty, 
property and the equal protection of the laws, has operated to 
attract and hold immigration, capital and labor and to promote 
our unprecedented wealth and prosperity. We could wish no 
greater blessing than a Supreme Court like ours to our sister 
American Republics or, indeed, to each of our fellow-members 
in the family of nations. We American Catholics recognize 
that this security for our Catholic liberties and our Catholic 
property has been a great cause of our religious progress, and 
we long for the day when Catholics in all other lands will have 
a Supreme Court like ours ever ready to protect them, as it has 
stood ever ready to protect us for over a hundred years. 











THE SAILOR’S TRADE-SONG. 


BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


For there will come the sailors, 
Their voices I shall hear, 
And at the casting of the anchor, 
The yo-ho loud and clear; 
And at the hauling of the anchor, 
The yo-ho and the cheer. 
=< MONG the “fortunes of war” should be included 
‘MW othe contemplated revival of chantey-singing, 
endorsed by the United States Shipping Board 
in the recent appointment of Stanton H. King, 
of Boston, as official chantey-man, to teach these 
old-time working-songs of the sea to the merchant sailors who 
are to man the country’s new cargo ships. Thus one phase of 
the romance of the sea, which had been thought lost forever, 
will be regained.. 

For hundreds of years the “ jolly tars ” sang their chanties 
to the accompaniment of the trilling shrouds, the booming 
double. bass of the hollow topsails, and the multitudinous 
chorus of ocean voices, as they pulled together at the tasks now 
performed by engines: mastheading the topsail yards when 
making sail, starting and weighing the anchor, bringing down 
the maintack, loading and unloading the cargo, keeping the 
pumps going and, in fact, anything where united strength 
was required. The chantey regulated the heavy work, so that 
each man was doing his utmost at the same instant; many an 
old salt will say that “a good chantey is worth an extra hand.” 
At the capstan, on the topsail halyards, in port and at sea, in 
calm or in storm, the ropes ran smoother, the work was done 
more quickly, when some twenty strong voices were singing 
a spirited chantey particularly suited to the task in hand. 

As Mr. Dana, in Two Years Before the Mast, says: “The 
sailors’ songs for capstans and falls are of a peculiar kind, hav- 
ing a chorus at the end of each line. The burden is usually 
sung by one alone, and at the chorus all hands join in, and the 
louder the noise the better. A song is as necessary to sailors 
as the drum and fife to a soldier. They cannot pull in time, or 
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pull with a will, without it. Many a time, when a thing goes 
heavy with one fellow yo-ho-ing, a lively song, like Heave to 
the Girls, Nancy Oh!, Jack Crosstree has put life and strength 
into évery arm. We often found a great difference in the ef- 
fect of the different songs in driving in the hides. Two or three 
songs would be tried, one after the other, with no effect; not 
an inch could be got upon the tackles. When a new song struck 
up, it seemed to hit the humor of the moment, and drove the 
tackles to blocks at once. Heave Round Hearty, Captain Gone 
Ashore, and the like, might do for common pulls; but on an 
emergency, when we wanted a heavy, raise-the-dead pull, 
which should start the beams of the ship, there was nothing 
like Time for Us to Go, Round the Corner, or Hurrah, Hurrah, 
My Hearty Bullies. Cheerily, Men, when we came to masthead 
the topsail-yard with all hands at the halyards, might have 
been heard miles away.” 

But with the advent of the steamship, the “ able seaman of 
the clipper-ship fleet” utterly vanished, and the present race 
of marine brakemen who form the crews of steam vessels do 
not sing. The only music which accompanies their labors is 
the rattle of steam-winches and the hiss of exhausts. This 
change was but natural, since there is no need for groups of 
men to heave and haul on beard steamers, as on sailers, and 
now about the only chantey-singing to be heard in the land, is 
the croon hummed by gangs of negroes as they trot up and 
down the plank, loading and unloading the cargoes of Missis- 
sippi River boats. 

However, since the Shipping Board intends to build 
schooners, which means increased demand for men to “ reef, 
haul and steer,” as on the sailing vessels where chantey-singing 
flourished, it is found that they should be taught to sing, to 
insure team work when pulling on ropes. Even aboard steam- 
ers, this will facilitate much of the work. One writer has de- 
clared: “To revive chanties on the deck of an iron steamship 
would be as impossible as to bring back the Roman trireme,” 
but perhaps Mr. King will not find that singing and steam are 
irreconcilable, since community singing is being revived gen- 
erally, and our soldiers and sailors are responding to every 
means put forward for making their work happier and more 
effective. So chanties may revive as easily as knitting and 
thrift and some other war-time necessities. 
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Fortunately, before chantey-singing became wholly a lost 
art, interested historians recorded the many favorite choruses 
of the different nations, and perhaps a few old chantey-men, 
as the choristers on the old sailers were called, will be found 
frequenting the few remaining “ Sailor’s Rests” in out-of-the- 
way havens along the coast. 

The old-time sailor was a great singer, and he had many 
kinds of songs. Some were for his moments of leisure around 
the galley-fire or at the fo’c’sle-head—ballads with plenty. of 
stirring incidents, not the “I’m afloat” style of parlor collections, 
but songs of his own composition, usually with “ Nancy ” for 
the theme, although he did tolerate Dibdin’s songs. But the 
chantey—a word derived from the French verb chanter, to 
sing, and originally applied to the boat-songs of the old Cana- 
dian voyageurs—was a peculiar institution. It was far more 
than a recreation; it was an important part of his daily round 
of work, and was always sung while at work. Like a Mother 


. Goose jingle, it was never composed, and its origin was always 


obscure. It just grew, with time and change, and apparently 
out of little or even nothing. As his ship was wrought from 
the live-oaks of Florida, the pines of Norway, the iron of Eng- 
land, the hemp of Russia, the flax of Flanders, the cotton of 
Georgia, so his songs were the contributions of all sea-faring 
peoples. Indeed, in all nations, for that matter, each in- 
dividual trade had its own songs, until civilization’s most con- 
densed expression, the steam-engine, drowned the song of the 
hand laborer in the hum of modern machinery. 

To us landsmen, most chanties seem lacking in sense. But 
meaningless or not, something commended them to the tar. 
They were redolent of the fresh sea-breeze, they contained good 
mouth-filling words, with the vowels in the right places and the 
accent at proper distances for chest and hand to keep true time. 
They were sung with life and spirit, and with as much rhythmi- 
cal accuracy as though some throbbing drum was setting the 
time for them. Undoubtedly, many have a negro origin, with 
hints of the rhythm, melodies and even the words sung by the 
slaves of long ago as they worked stowing the holds of ships, in 
European or South Atlantic ports. 

Jack’s hundreds of chanties were roughly classed as “ pull- 
ing songs,” and “ windlass songs,” and they differed so decid- 
edly that it was bad form to use one for the other. The former 
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were used.merely to aid the men when pulling on a rope, to 
pull at some precise instant; the latter were intended to be- 
guile the men while getting up the anchor or working the 
pumps, into temporary forgetfulness of their prosaic labor, and 
so were much more pretentious and elaborate. 

All chanties consist of one or more lines, sung by the 
“ chantey-man” alone, and one or two lines sung by the men 
in chorus. Windlass songs always have two choruses, while 
pulling songs should have but one. The choruses are invariable, 
they are the fixed and determining quantities of each song, 
while the lines sung by the chantey-man in solo are left, in a 
measure, to his discretion, and he is at liberty to improvise 
words or even vary the melody of his part. The accomplished 
chanteur was master at certain tricks of vocalization which 
contributed immensely to the effect. In windlass songs, the 
chantey-man displayed his fullest powers and daintiest graces. 
He was always careful to rest his voice while the chorus sang, 
and it was considered the proper thing for him to begin his 
lines so closely after each chorus as to make his first note a 
prolongation of the preceding chorus. _ 

The Bowline is one of the purest of pulling songs: 


SOLO. 
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We'll haul the bow - line, the bow - line haul. 


Suppose the maintopsail has just been reefed and the men 
are vainly trying to hoist the heavy yard, while the canvas 
flaps like a giant’s fist thumping on a drum and the blocks rat- 
tle in sharp, castanet-like snappings. Presently someone says: 
“Oh, give us The Bowline,’ whereupon the chantey-man’s 
sharp, clear voice is heard, the men join in the chorus, and as 
they sing the last syllable each time, they haul on the halyards 
and the stubborn yard yields. Verse follows verse, until the 
yard is set, and the song ends with the command: “Belay 
there, lads, belay,” or “ That will do, boys,” spoken by the man 
in charge of the work. 
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monotony, was another favorite hauling song, the last word of 
the chorus, at each repetition, being the signal for a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together: 







Another version is Haulin’ the Bowlin’: 
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Haul on_ the bow - lin’, the fore andmain-top bow-lin’, 
CHORUS. 





Haul on the bow - lin’, the bow - lin’ HAUL. 


Haul on the bow-lin’, the packet she’s a-rollin’, 
Haul on the bowlin’, the bowlin’, HAUL. 
Haul on the bowlin’, the captain he’s a growlin’, 
Haul on the bowlin’, the bowlin’, HAUL. 


Reuben Ranzo, mournful and almost haunting in its 
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Oh, pi-ty Reu-ben Ran - zo, Ran-zo, boys, a Ran - zo. 


Reuben was no sailor. 

By trade he was a tailor. 

He went to school on Monday, 
Learnt to read on Tuesday, 

He learnt to write on Wednesday, 
On Friday he beat the master, 

On Saturday we lost Reuben, 

And where do you think we found him? 
Why, down in yonder valley, 
Conversing with a sailor. 

He shipped on board of a whaler; 
He shipped as able seamen do; 
The captain was a bad man, 
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He took him to the geangway 

And gave him five-ana-forty. 

The mate he was a good man, 

He taught him navigation, 

Now he’s captain of a whaler, 

And married the captain’s daughter, 

And now they both are happy, 

This ends my little ditty. 
Each line of the solo was repeated, with the chorus alternating; 
and though some of the lines are longer than others, the 
chantey-man always managed to get them allin. Other haul- 
ing songs are Lowlands, Across the Western Ocean, Old 
Stormy, Blow the Man Down, Sally Racket much used by the 
sailors when loading their ships at Quebec, Tommy’s Gone to 
Hilo, A Yankee Ship, and scores of others. 

The capstan chanties are generally in long metre, and had 

a most pathetic character as the men ran round the capstan, 
bringing the anchor up from the mud, to free a ship outward 
bound for a two or three years’ trip—perhaps never to return. 
Under such circumstances, what could be more sad, although 
sung with a hearty, good will, than 











Yo, heave ho,.. round the capstan go,... Round men, witha will,.. 
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anch -or must be heaved. Yo, ho! Yo, ho! Yo, ho! Yo, ho! 


Any quick, lively tune will serve for the music of a pump- 
ing song, or windless song. Pay Me the Money Down was a 
favorite, often sung to the air of Paddle Your Own Canoe: 


Solo. Your money, young man, is no object to me, 
Chorus. Pay me the money down. 
Solo. Your money, young man, is no object to me, 
Chorus. Pay me the money down. 
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Solo and Chorus. Money down, money down, pay me the 
money down. 
Money down, money down, pay me the 
money down. 
Solo. Half a crown is no great demand, etc. 


Amongst the favorite chanties of North-country sailors 
is that most charming and pathetic of songs, Home, Dearie, 
Home. And Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye, savors of the 
chantey, when one thinks about it. It would take too much 
space to include even a few of the old-time favorites, and after 
all, to be appreciated, they must be heard sung in chorus, as 
an accompaniment to some task the men have to perform. 
For every one of the old-time sailor’s duties, from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, was done to some sort of music, 
even to holystoning the decks. 

These old-time chanties were truly characteristic of the 
men they belonged to—though certainly Jack was somewhat 
less black than he was painted. For, if some of the songs he 
sang were not morally high, they were no worse in this respect 
than many of our popular modern songs. 

In an attempt to revive chantey-singing, many, of the 
old favorites will doubtless be found too absurd and meaning- 
less for our new class of sailors; but depend upon it, if they 
can once be started singing, they will evolve chanties of their 
own which will fill the same need as the out-grown originals. 


. And so long as their songs adapt themselves to the purpose for 


which they are intended, and help to lighten the labor and 
regulate the work, they will be quite worth while, even though 
they fail to measure up to our ideal sailor song, always writ- 
ten and sung by landsmen alone. “May we lift a deep-sea 
chantey such as seamen use at sea?” proposes Kipling, proving 
that he sees a distinction between bona-fide chanties and par- 
lor-made sailor-songs. And, according to Whitman: 


Today a rude brief recitative, 

Of ships sailing the seas, each with its special flag or ship-signal, 

Of unnamed heroes in the ships—of waves spreading and spread- 
ing far as the eye can reach, 

Of dashing spray, and the winds piping and blowing, 

And out of these a chant for the sailors of all nations, 

Fitful, like a surge. 





























THE BOHEMIAN SITUATION. 
BY M. R. RYAN. 


== NTIL recently, Bohemia has stood in the extreme 
mi background of the public mind. To statesmen, 
of course, her importance has been long visible. 
But the world in general has known little of her 
m tragic story; indeed, it has scarcely realized that, 
though joined with the Central Powers, she has fervently 
hoped these four weary years that victory would attend the 
Allies. 

It is a sorry spectacle that Bohemia has presented during 
the War. Regiments of her soldiers have been placed before 
the fire of the Allies’ cannon. And for what.purpose? To 
aid in the obliteration of an independence for which they have 
been tirelessly striving; for that, in effect, is what the defeat 
of the Allies would mean to Bohemia. And within the borders 
of the country the people have been suffering not only the 
usual miseries of war, but the oppression that is the lot of 
those who revolt against an existing form of government. 
The situation there is really pitiful—to say the least. 

The present antagonism of Bohemia towards Austria is of 
no recent origin. Tracing back through her history one dis- 
covers period after period when her hatred for the German 
race brought her into conflict with it. The first of these dif- 
ficulties occurred in the seventh century when the Bohemians 
(or Czechs) went forth to battle against the Frank, Dagobert, 
who was bent on imposing vassalage upon them. From the 
onslaught of his forces they emerged victorious. 

The next few centuries found the Czechs adopting the 
Christian faith, progressing in civilization, developing a code 
of supreme laws and a national diet, and extending their ter- 
ritory. Then, about 1086, an ambitious ruler of Bohemia who 
had lent military assistance to the German Emperor and there- 
by gained public recognition as King of Bohemia from him, 
signified a great friendliness towards Germany by granting to 
those who should immigrate from that country to Bohemia 
special privileges. 
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Again, in 1157, another Bohemian king displayed amiable 
sentiments towards the Germans when he consented to furnish 
an army to assist the Empire in a proposed siege of Milan. But 
this event calls attention to the fact that even at that early day 
the Bohemian people held to the principle that their king did 
not have the right to demand their service in a foreign war; 
for a General Council of Bohemian nobles expressed itself 
violently on the ruler’s unauthorized action and to such pur- 
pose that he conceded that those who did not desire to fight 
might remain at home. The majority of the Bohemians re- 
sponded to his appeal for soldiers in this instance, however; 
and in the campaign that followed they won glory for their 
arms. 

For nearly one hundred years thereafter, the relations be- 
tween Bohemia and Germany remained on a friendly basis. 
But when Frederick, Duke of Austria, died without an heir, his 
dukedom was coveted both by the German Emperor and by the 
ruler of Bohemia, who desired it for his son. So here ended 
the alliance between the two countries. Eventually the throne 
of Austria was seized by the Bohemian heir-apparent, who 
somewhat later included it in the kingdom of Bohemia when 
he mounted the throne of that nation. 

This dukedom of Austria, however, was surrendered by 
Ottakar of Bohemia, in 1277, to Rudolph of Hapsburg, who 
demanded it for his empire. At that same time, Ottakar did 
homage to the powerful Rudolph as emperor for Bohemia. He 
was loath, nevertheless, to resign all of Austria, since he held 
that certain lands there were rightfully his. Because of his 
stand in the matter then, Rudolph’s armies advanced upon 
Ottakar’s troops and defeated them. Whereupon Bohemia’s 
liberty became practically non-existent. The next king of the 
country reigned under imperial control. His successor was 
of no moment; and with this man’s death the Premyslide 
dynasty, which had ruled Bohemia since the days of Libussa, 
its first queen, became extinct. 

In 1308, Henry of Luxemburg was elected German Em- 
peror. His son John, who was married to the sister of the last 
Premyslide king, was crowned king of Bohemia with the assent 
of the Estates of Prague. Though in the final summing-up he 
proved unpopular, at the beginning of his reign he won favor 
from the Bohemians by recognizing their principle as to for- 
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eign wars,. and by ordering that only natives of Bohemia 
should be appointed officials there, and that only natives 
should be permitted to buy lands, fortresses or any other 
rights. . 

The next ruler of Bohemia was Charles, Empercor of Ger- 
many. This sovereign, loved by his people, conceived a plan 
to make Prague thé intellectual centre of Europe. He it was 
who founded the famous University of Prague. Also he estab- 
lished what would now approximate an academy of arts. The 
St. Vitus’ Cathedral was rebuilt by him. He was a remarkable 
king, just in his dealings with all his subjects; and under him 
Bohemia achieved prosperity and distinction. 

Early in 1400, John Huss, who was for a while Rector of 
Prague University, set out upon a campaign of reform in Bo- 
hemia. The excessive wealth and the consequent moral de- 
cay of many of the clergy there, the moral degeneration of sec- 
tions of the laity due to too luxurious conditions, and a reac- 
tion of the nation against the domination of the Germans and 
the weakness of the secular government, furriished motives for 
Huss’ discourses. A nationalist and a priest, his preaching 
attracted wide attention. However, he did not limit his opera- 
tions to reformation of existing conditions. Going further, he 
launched attacks at some of the doctrines of the Church. For 
these he was tried by the Council of Constance, which judged 
him guilty of heresy. Whereupon he was burned at the stake 
by the secular authorities, this being the civil punishment in 
such cases at that period. 

Following his death, the Hussite wars occurred. Bohe- 
mians subscribing to Huss’ tenets were ranged against Bohe- 
mians and Germans who remained loyal to the Church. Bohe- 
mia was the scene of a terrible struggle. The national feeling 
against the Empire flamed high at the same time, and the 
Bohemian forces inflicted defeat after defeat on the Germans. 
After many years, however, there came a lull in the contest. 
Bohemia had triumphed over her German enemy in a very de- 
cisive fashion, and she was now willing to consider peace, 
especially since many of her possessions, in spite of her vic- 
tories, had fallen away from her control. 

Internal difficulties between religious parties in the nation 
arose, however. But from these the moderate Utraquist sect 
emerged successful and cleared the way for negotiations with 
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the German Emperor. In the meanwhile, the Council of Basle 
had been concerning itself with the Bohemian religious ques- 
tion. In time it had reached a settlement with the Utraquists. 
The chief demand of this body—that the communion cup be 
granted the laity (a privilege which had been general in the 
Middle Ages and only then dispensed with for thoroughly ade- 
quate reasons)—was accorded it, though at the same time the 
teaching of the Church as to the Real Presence under the ap- 
pearance of either bread or wine was insisted upon. 

In 1436, Bohemia definitely recognized Sigismund, the 
Emperor of Germany, as king. The Bohemian people now re- 
turned to the Church, save for two factions—the Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren. But peace was not yet secured.. Religious 
quarrels continued to be rife between the Catholics and Prot- 
estants. In 1526, however, the fear of the Turks united in some 
measure all the parties of the country. It was during a battle 
against these Turkish invaders, while he was assisting Hun- 
gary, that King Ludvik of Bohemia was killed. Because he left 
no male heir, the elective diet of Prague was then obliged, in 
the interest of self-protection, to offer the throne of Bohemia 
to the husband of Ludvik’s daughter, Ferdinand of Hapsburg, 
Archduke of Austria. But in offering it, this stipulation was 
made: that all Bohemian rights were to be guaranteed. That 
union with Austria was also joined by Hungary; and so is to 
be found the beginning of what is now the Austrian 
Empire. 

In the seventeenth century the religious factions in Bohe- 
mia became once again very belligerent. It was in this country 
that the Thirty Years’ War, which brought such vital disasters to 
the whole of Germany, started in 1618. During the period of 
conflict the population of Bohemia fell from three millions to 
eight hundred thousand people. The conclusion of the war 
saw the Hapsburg dynasty established in complete triumph 
over the Bohemians. The nobility of Bohemia who had op- 
posed the dynasty were punished; the Estates were practically 
suppressed; the Constitution was altered. Religious dissension 
had ceased, however, all those not holding with the Faith of 
their fathers having immigrated when the new régime was in 
its initial stage. 

With Bohemia in its depleted condition, it is fortunate 
that Germany was unable at that time to colonize there. But 
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Germany was herself drained of men and could not afford to 
send immigrants to the conquered territory. Bohemian civ- 
ilization, therefore, was not blotted out. But until the end of 
the eighteenth century Bohemia remained practically passive; 
withal she was ever silently resentful over the fact that she 
was governed in an unjust manner and by sovereigns who 
surrounded themselves with German councillors. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century and the last. 
years of the preceding one, the Bohemian nation made an en- 
deavor to recover some of its ancient glory and rights. An ef- 
fort was made to reéstablish the Bohemian tongue which had 
been excluded from the schools and public offices in 1774. 
Perhaps the most remarkable leader of this movement was a 
Jesuit, Father Josef Dobrovsky; and among those who labored 
for the same cause were Jungmann, Kollar and Palacky, dis- 
tinguished Bohemians all. But in 1848 much ground was lost 
when at a Slavic Congress headed by Palacky, the extreme 
nationalists of Bohemia grew turbulent. Military government 
followed upon this disturbance. But in that same year serf- 
dom was abolished and other rights conceded to the inhabi- 
tants. 

In 1860 and in 1871 new attempts were made to gain con- 
stitutional privileges. And, indeed, in 1871, success seemed 
at hand. But fhe negotiations with Austria failed at the final 
moment, with the result that Bohemia continued as a mere 
province of Austria, though, of course, it was nominally a king- 
dom. 

The present period, then, finds Bohemia still chafing un- 
der Austrian domination. She is ever fretting at the check on 
her national development. It is her contention that Austria is 
aiming at a single great Austrian State, and that she is thus 
violating her agreement to maintain the external and internal 
independence of Bohemia. And as a sample of Austria’s policy, 
is advanced the fact that no Bohemian leader was consulted 
when the Empire entered the World War. Here is one Bohe- 
mian right, centuries old (the right to keep out of foreign wars) 
that obviously was ignored! 

Moreover, Bohemia detests the manner in which Austria 
has interfered with her Church matters. Since the time of 
Maria Theresa, Austria has made herself truly objectionable 
in this regard. For instance, in the appointment of ecclesiasti- 
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cal officials who are to codperate with the State in collecting 
Church dues and taxes, she has often placed the interests of 
the State before that of the Church. Again, she has exercised 
a supervision over the Church press; this supervision is slight, 
it is true; but it is not desirable. 

Before the opening of the War there were two Bohemian 
political parties. The Old Czechs formed a Conservative Party; 
the Young Czechs were the Radicals. Both these organizations 
were united against the Germans even then on national issues; 
and since the War has been in progress they have stood solidly 
for a sovereign Bohemian State. 

Following the War declaration, Bohemian leaders, afire 
with national patriotism, were imprisoned by Austria; obedi- 
ence to Austrian law was enforced under penalty of death; 
mutinous military groups were decimated; the language of the 
country was curtailed; some Bohemian newspapers were con- 
fiscated; military rule superseded all other. But the Bohe- 
mians did not give up their fight for independence. 

As a first step towards attaining liberty, they established 
in Paris a National Council. Professor T. G. Masaryk of the 
University of Prague is its head. This Council unites the Bo- 
hemian people of all the allied countries. Through their gen- 
erosity the work of attaining freedom for Bohemia is going 
forward. Together with the representatives to the Paris Na- 
tional Council, they state: “ We ask for an independent Bohe- 
mian-Slovak State .... The Bohemian people are now con- 
vinced that they must strike for themselves. Austria... . is 
now a dependency of Germany... . It is a standing threat to the 
peace of Europe, a mere tool of Germany seeking conquest in 
the East, a State having no destiny of its own, unable to con- 
struct an organic state composed of a number of equal, free, 
progressive races.” 

The support of this Council has been actively helpful in 
Bohemia itself. Bohemian patriots are continuing their propa- 
ganda with unremitting zeal. Indeed, they are hurling their 
defiance in the face of their Austrian enemies. Father Zahrad- 
nik, a deputy to the Austrian parliament, said during its second 
war session: “Since the Austrian political system is aimed 
against the Czech people, it is but natural that the Czechs re- 
fuse to have their fate determined in this parliament. . . . Just 
as the Germans solemnly declared that they would not give in 
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to the majority in Bohemia, so the Czechs will not bow down 
before the majority in the Reichsrat.” 

The rounding out of the fourth year of the War finds 
Bohemia blazing with enthusiasm for the right of self-deter- 
mination. Riots are not at all uncommon in Prague, that lovely 
“Rose of Europe.” The people are daring more and more to 
assert themselves. -And a Czechslovak Brigade (what a thrill 
its existence must give to every Bohemian!) has been created, 
from Czech prisoners of the Allied armies and other Bohe- 
mians, to fight under its own flag with the Allied forces. 

Bismarck once said: “The master of Bohemia is the mas- 
ter of Europe.” Naturally! The road from Berlin to Bagdad 
leads through Prague. 

Germany owns Austria lock, stock and barrel. Yet without 
Bohemia the vicious Pan-German dream of world-wide con- 
quest fades swiftly. Is it strange then that the Hohenzollerns, 
through their diplomatic channels, have tried to crush out the 
racial characteristics of the Bohemians and sought to Ger- 
manize that fair country of the Czechs? 

But Bohemia is not Germanized. She remains forever 
Czech. And in point of law, having never surrendered her 
national rights, she is only striving today for what is justly 
hers, for an independence which Austria criminally withholds 
from her. 





TANTRAMAR. 
BY JULIAN JOHNSTONE. 


THEY’RE calling, where falling, the purple shades of Even, now, 
Dispread, and dews of silence descend from yonder star: 
They’re crying, low flying, the rooks across the meadows, now, 


And loud the surf is beating on the rocks of Tantramar. 


And lowing, where blowing the blue-bell and the columbine 
Abound, the cows are waiting beside the meadow-bar. 
While whistling mid glist’ning rosemary sweet, and jessamine 

The hermit-thrush is piping loud the praise of Tantramar. 


A-weary, but cheery, the ploughman from the meadow, now, 
With thought of happy children to home-ward turns the car; 

And leaping and sweeping before the dappled horses, now, 
The dogs announce the coming of the men of Tantramar. 


- A-ringing, and swinging, the convent bells are singing, now, 
The glory of the Lord, God, in Lindisfarne, afar: 

And airy, the fairy and fragrant winds are winging, now, 
Across the fields of asphodel in charming Tantramar. 


How mellow, the yellow and magic moon of summer, now, 
That rising soars high above the purple hills afar: 
While slowly and lowly the Night like to a prelate, now, 
Is sprinkling holy-water on the homes of Tantramar! 


A-gleaming, and dreaming, the houses all are quiet, now. 
Save where a hound is barking upon a farm, afar; 
How stilly, this hilly land in a world of riot, now, 


How peaceful in the moonlight slumbers lovely Tantramar! 




















ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 
Vil. 


<qi HE Lord’s answer to the third question of the dis- 

4 ciples is the next engaging object of our search. 
It takes up but three verses of the Matthean text, 
one of them seemingly subversive of all that we 
| sa) have thus far found in the thought of the First 
Gospel. “But immediately' after the tribulation of those 
days,” so the answer runs, “ the sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the powers of heaven shall be moved; and then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and then 
shall all the tribes of the land mourn, and they shall see the 
Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory. And He shall send forth His angels with the great 
sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together His elect 
from the four winds, from one extremity of the heavens to 
the other.” ? 

To what days and to what tribulation is the author of the 
First Gospel here referring? Has he in mind the particular 
tribulation of Jerusalem, mentioned in verse 21, and does he 
mean to say that the Son of Man will be seen coming with 
power and great glory, immediately after the national dis- 
aster of Israel? The evidence for this conclusion has seemed 
incapable of overthrow to many. There is, first of all, the 
author’s apparent linking of the Last Judgment with “ the end 
of the age ” *—a Palestinian expression everywhere associated 
with the fall of the Jewish Commonwealth. There is also the 
verse—what plainer ?—in the Lord’s first commissioning of the 
Twelve, which records the solemn assurance that they “shall 
not finish the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man come.” * There 
is, furthermore, the near future verb * which St. Matthew em- 
ploys when writing of the Return in glory, as if he meant the 





1E60dws 82. * Matt. xxiv. 29-31. 5 Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49. 
*Matt. x. 23. 5 Matt. xvi. 27. wéAdetv. 
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reader to gather that the Lord’s “ coming in His Kingdom ” and 
His “ coming in the glory of His Father” were near and con- 
nected events. 

Over and above these three textual pieces of evidence are 
two others of a literary nature. The first is the Jewish educa- 
tion of the Twelve to the idea of impending world-disaster and 
renewal. The second is an observation made by Professor 
Gould, and of no little weight, if true. The Parousia which St. 
Matthew mentions “has no antecedents, and yet it is intro- 
duced as something well understood by the disciples, of which 
they inquired only the time.”* Sound reasons apparently, all 
these five, on which to base a judgment. They seem to furnish 
conclusive proof that the “tribulation” to which St. Matthew 
refers, and immediately after which he expects the Lord’s Re- 
turn in glory, is none other than the overthrow of the Temple 
and the extinction of Jewish power. 

A careful re-examining of these five pieces of evidence 
deprives them of their apparent worth. The supposed linking 
of the Final Judgment with “ the end of the age ” is corrective 
teaching to the contrary, and so reported.’ The promised 
“ coming of the Son of Man,” before the disciples have finished 
the cities of Israel, means the “coming of the Kingdom with 
power,” not the Return of the Lord in person, as investigation 
clearly shows. The auxiliary verb, by the use of which St. 
Matthew is supposed to have betrayed his false personal belief, 
has not the meaning of temporal futurity, but the quite differ- 
ent sense of prophetic necessity, all through his pages.®° The 
Lord’s “ coming in His Kingdom ” and His “ coming in the glory 
of His Father ”—two events which the auxiliary verb just men- 
tioned was supposed to connect—are not connected at all, but 
carefully disjoined, and the meaning of their disjoining made 
plain.*® The presumed inability of the disciples to ask a ques- 
tion beyond the thought of their day—Professor Gould’s dif- 
ficulty—is completely disproved by a study of their Christian 
education and the new world-view which Jesus taught them, 
when he divided the fulfillment of prophecy and transferred 


* St. Mark. Gould, p. 243. 

* For proof, see St. Matthew and the Parousia, THe CarHotic Wort, March, 1918. 
® Tue CatHotic Wort, April, 1918, pp. 76, 87. 

* St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tae Catnoric Wortp, February, 1918. 

2° St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tne Carnoric Wort, April, 1918. 
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to the end of the New Kingdom what Palestine had expected to 
see realized at the end of the Old." 

The positive disconnection of the Parousia and the Re- 
turn; of the “coming in power” and the “coming in glory,” 
is plainly announced in the sixteenth chapter, and repeatedly 
developed in the twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty- 
third. The earlier-portions of the twenty-fourth chapter re- 
veal the Lord’s solicitude for the survival of this new teaching, 
in the midst of a nation wholly persuaded to the contrary. * 
He is fearful, lest the little Christian flock be stampeded by 
public opinion, when Jerusalem lies in the grasp of the besieg- 
ing hosts, and the whole country is filled with the false expec- 
tation of Deliverance. 

With this positive disconnecting of events before us, and 
the Lord’s anxiety for the future of His word, in such frail ves- 
sels as were entrusted with its keeping—is it possible to 
imagine a writer reasserting, at the close, the very point which 
he has all along reported the Lord as refuting? Could one who 
took such unusual pains to describe the corrective teaching of 
the Master, abandon it at the last moment, forget his new edu- ‘ 
cation in the prepossessions of the old, and turn about, self- 
contradictingly, to assure us that the Lord would actually come 
in glory, immediately after the Jewish days of sorrow? The 
supposition offends against the laws of likelihood. Nor has 
it any antecedent evidence in the First Gospel to commend its 
truth. 

Fortunately, there is a way of determining what “ days of 
tribulation ” St. Matthew had in mind, when he wrote the bat- 
tered verse in question. In the tenth chapter, we have a de- 
scription of what is to befall the Twelve, “before the coming 
of the Son of Man ”—a phrase of prophecy which the Saviour 
divided, to signify the distinction which He drew between His 
“coming in power ” for the destruction of Jerusalem and His 
“coming in person ” at the end of time. The description stops 
at the “days of tribulation” preceding the overthrow of the 
Jewish State. This restriction is made clear by the Lord’s use 
of the divided phrase of prophecy just mentioned, which 
plainly limits what is said to the national Jewish history yet 


11 St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tae CatHoiic Wort, May, 1918. 
19 Matt. xvi. 27, 28. St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tue CatHo.tic Wortp, May, 1918, 
3 Matt. xxiv. 4, 23, 26. 
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to be. “And you shall be hated by all for My name’s sake,” He 
tells them; “ but he that endureth unto the end (of life, of trib- 
ulations), he shall be saved. And when they shall persecute - 
you in one city, flee into another. Amen I say to you, you shall 
not finish the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man come.” ** 

The verse, “ you shall be hated by all for My name’s sake ” 
occurs also in the twenty-fourth chapter, ** but with this strik- 
ing difference: Instead of being immediately followed, as in 
the tenth, by the verse about “endurance unto death,” three 
additional statements are inserted, ** before this latter verse 
is again quoted. Evidently, therefore, the Gospel of the King- 
dom that “he who endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved,” contemplates a far wider struggle with sin and sorrow 
than that which shall accompany its announcement in the 
cities of Palestine. The insertion of these three verses is mani- 
festly intended as a forecast of the Kingdom in post-Jewish 
times. We are carried forward from the beginning of sor- 
rows ** which the disciples are told they shall witness, into a 
general period of disbelief and apostasy within the bosom of 
the Kingdom itself, and into an historical process of making 
Christ known in the whole inhabited earth, before the end of 
the world comes. ** It is only when the growth of iniquity shall 
have stifled the love of God and man in the heart of humanity; 
it is only when the preaching of the Gospel has been rejected 
by the great majority of mankind, that the final cataclysm will 
descend upon a faithless world. It is immediately after the 
universal “ tribulation of those days,” that the world will see 
the end of sorrows, and behold the Son of Man “coming in 
power and great glory,” to separate the wicked from among the 
good. 

The reference, in other words, is not to the “ beginning of 
sorrows” at the time of Israel’s destruction; the reference is 
to the whole history of the Kingdom, and the world-wide tribu- 
lation through which it is to pass before the coming of the end. 
The thought is the same as that announced in the thirteenth 
chapter, where the Lord likened the Kingdom of Heaven to “a 
man who went forth to sow his seed,” not in Israel only, but in 
the field of the vast cosmos itself. The contrast between the 
two “sowings ” and the two “comings” is very striking. The 


44 Matt. x. 22, 23. 15 Matt. xxiv. 9. 16 Matt. xxiv. 10, 12. 
1 Matt. xxiv. 8. % Matt. xxiv. 10, 14. 
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disciples shall not have finished evangelizing the cities of Israel, 
“before the Son of Man comes;” and the Gospel shall be 
preached in the whole inhabited earth, “before the Son of 
Man comes in power and great glory.” ** St. Matthew evidently 
knew what he was about, when he inserted the former verse 
in the tenth chapter, and the latter in the twenty-fourth. 

A remarkable fact attests the truth of the view which we 
are here proposing. Whenever, throughout his Gospel, St. 
Matthew has the beginnings of the Kingdom in mind, the verbs 
are all, either actually or equivalently, in the second person: ” 
“You shall not have finished the cities of Israel, till the Son 
of Man come.” “There are some of them that stand here, 
who shall not taste death, till they see the Son of Man coming 
in His Kingdom.” * “ You shall not see Me henceforth, until 
you say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” ” 
“From now on, you shall see the Son of Man seated on the 
right hand of Power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.” * 

But when the subject is the end of the Kingdom, or the 
Lord’s glorious Return, the verbs all change from the second 
person to the third. “The Son of Man shall send forth His 
angels and they shall gather out of His Kingdom all scandals 
and them that work iniquity.” ** “ The Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of His Father with His angels, and then shall He ren- 
der to every one according to his works.” *> “In the regenera- 
tion (?), when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of His 
glory, you also (the second person is here conditioned by the 
third) shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
“ Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth (?) mourn; and they shall 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory.” *" “But when the Son of Man shall come in 
His glory, and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit on the 
throne of His glory, and all the nations shall be gathered be- 
fore Him.” * 

Not the slightest indication anywhere that those who shall 
live to see the New Kingdom publicly inaugurated by the destruc- 
tion of the Old are destined also to behold its consummation. A 
writer who looked to the sudden ending of Christian history in 


1 Matt. x. 23; xxiv. 30. 

* The corporate use of “ you” also occurs, but it is not the point here. 

1 Matt. xvi. 28. 3 Matt. xxiii. 39. % Matt. xxvi. 64. * Matt. xiii. 41. 
% Matt. xvi. 27. %* Matt. xix. 28. Matt. xxiv. 30. * Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 
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the throes of its opening chapter would not have crossed so con- 
sistently from the second person to the third. He knew that 
“some of those present were to see the Kingdom come with 
power; ” and if he thought that the consummation was not to 
be delayed, would he have been so grammatically scrupulous 
in his text? Would St. John, who actually lived to see the 
great disaster, ever have denied that he was promised im- 
munity from death, if he had understood the Lord’s words 
about “remaining till He came,” as a reference to the Second 
Advent and the consummation of the Kingdom of Heaven? 
Hardly. Grammar no less than criticism offers its quota of 
evidence that the author of the First Gospel did not shorten the 
perspective of Christian history, to the point of identifying the 
fall of Jerusalem with the end of the world. This was not the 
“ tribulation,” immediately after which he expected the Lord’s 
Return. 

If the reader will let his eye slowly travel over the verbs 
in verses 10-14 and 29-30, he will find them all in the same per- 
son—the third; he will notice also that they are connected in 
thought, sequence, and grammatical construction—a fact 
almost as plain in an English version as in the Greek. And 
what does this signify, if not that the last-named pair of 
verses (vv. 29, 30) are continuous with their companions in con- 
struction some distance further back (vv. 11-14)? Skip the 
whole insert on Jerusalem (vv. 15-28), and read verses 28-29 
after verses 11-14. The continuity becomes at once apparent, 
the connection plain. It is to this world-wide “ tribulation ” in 
the last days of the Kingdom, to which the author is referring, 
when he says that “the Son of Man shall be seen coming im- 
mediately after.” 

True, he mentions the particular tribulation of Jerusalem 
in verse 21, where, in a quotation from Daniel, *® he declares 
that “ there shall then be great tribulation such as has not been 
from the beginning, nor ever shall be.” But the recurrence of 
the word “ tribulation ” in verses 21 and 29 is no proof that the 
latter verse is connected with the former, though it has unfor- 
tunately led some critics to rest content with verbal continuity, 
where continuity of thought is the point to be established. St. 
Luke, who makes no mention of the word “ tribulation ” which 


* Dan. xii. 1. This quotation is made to emphasize the fact that sorrow, and 
not glory, is to come, when Jerusalem falls. 
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St. Matthew quotes from Daniel, places the description of 
the “coming in glory” and its heralding signs immediately 
after the significant verse: “ And Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down by the nations, till the times of the nations be fulfilled.” °° 
Both by the position which this verse occupies in the Lukan 
text and the un-Palestinian forecast which it lays before the 
reader—downfall instead of world-dominion—we are entitled 
to regard it as the equivalent of St. Matthew’s statement that 
“Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in the whole in- 
habited earth as a testimony to all the nations; and then shall 
the end come.” * St. Luke, in other words, puts the connec- 
tion exactly where we are claiming it should be put in St. Mat- 
thew—not with Jerusalem, but with the fulfillment of the times 
of the Gentiles which St. Matthew describes in verses 11-14. 
The authority of the third canonical evangelist thus confirms 
the truth of the present contention, raising it from an exegeti- 
cal likelihood to the dignity of a collaterally supported fact. 
St. Luke’s is precisely the order of thought and connection in 
St. Matthew, though the latter interrupts the sequence, to make 
room for a long insert on Jerusalem (vv. 15-28), the purpose 
of which is to separate the destruction of Israel from the Re- 
turn of the Lord in glory. 

Three times during the course of this insert, the author 
warns us, in the words of the Lord, against associating two 
events that are not destined to happen together: the overthrow 
of the city and the glorious coming of the Son of Man. ** Is it 
seriously possible to imagine that the writer of verse 29 so far 
and so soon forgot himself and his thrice-repeated admonition, 
as straightway to turn about and connect that verse with verse 
21 preceding? It will be objected that, if the last-named verse 
is not the subject of reference, the continuative particle ** em- 
ployed in verse 29 is too far distant from 11-14 to form an in- 
tended link. The objection will not hold. In the opening chap- 
ter of the Gospel, the author uses this same particle to resume 
an interrupted thought, at a still greater distance from its sub- 
ject of reference than here, ** and after more than thirty inter- 
vening cases of its employment, as an ordinary connective, to 
three in the present instance.** Besides, it must be borne in 
mind that the whole “wedge” or insert on Jerusalem (vv. 


* Luke xxi. 24. 1 Matt. xxiv. 14. 3 Matt. xxiv. 23, 26. 
3 33. * Matt. i. 1, 18. % Matt. xxiv. 19, 20, 22. 
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15-28) is but one example of the “ tribulations ” to which the 
Kingdom of Heaven among men is to become subject in the 
course of history. Where the central thought conveyed is that 
of a Kingdom of Tribulations, as distinct from a Kingdom of 
earthly glory and a world-wide reign of the just, the “ days” 
referred to include the whole historical career of the kingdom, 
and are not to be understood restrictively of its calamitous be- 
ginnings. 

This is pointedly brought out in the text of St. Mark. He 
uses a very strong adversative to cut off all that he has just 
been stating with regard to Jerusalem, from what he is about 
to write of the Lord’s Return. “But in those days after that 
tribulation,” he says, “ the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, 
and the powers of the heavens be moved. And then shall they 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds with great power 
and glory.” ** The outstanding fact in St. Mark is the cutting- - 
off of the fall of Jerusalem from the “coming of the Son of 
Man in glory.” The darkening of the sun and moon, the fall- 

ing of the stars, and all the other portents which were asso- 

ciated in Jewish eschatology with the overthrow of the Temple, 
are here carried over from that event to the Final Coming. 
The end of the old order is clearly not regarded as the end of 
the new, as may be seen from the prophetical necessity ex- 
pressed in the verse: “ And unto all nations the Gospel must 
first be preached.” ** The correction of current thought could 
not have been more simply accomplished than by this trans- 
fer of the final prophecies from the destruction of Jerusalem to 
an indefinite period beyond, namely: “Jn those days after that 
tribulation.” The powerful disjunctive introducing this verse, 
and plainly indicating antithesis and opposition, is very sig- 
nificant. Its employment adds the supporting testimony of 
St. Mark, that Jerusalem was not what St. Matthew had in 
mind when he said that “ the Son of Man would be seen com- 
ing with power and great glory, immediately after the affliction 
of those days.” 

There is convincing evidence, therefore, that the author of 
the First Gospel did not end by identifying two events which 
he set out most painstakingly to disjoin. When we grasp the 
Christian nature of the questions asked; when we look into the 

* Mark xiii. 24, 26.—gdXa. * Mark xiii. 10. 
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anatomy ahd structure of the twenty-fourth chapter; when we 
approach its reading in the decisive light of all that goes before 
and comes after; when we compare the Discourse, as here re- 
ported, with the corresponding sequence of thought in St. Luke, 
and the clear separation introduced by St. Mark between the 
Parousia and the Final Advent; when we take into account the 
second person of the verbs in which the beginnings of the 
Kingdom are described, and the third person always employed 
where the subject is its ending; when we realize that no New 
Testament writer devoted as much space to the disconnection of 
the Parousia and the Return, the supposition that St. Matthew 
expected the reappearance of the Lord in glory, immediately 
after the “ days of tribulation ” mentioned in verse 21, becomes 
critically impossible to entertain. The author is referring, not 
only to the single and near event of the destruction of Jerusalem 
(vv. 15-28), but to the whole historical process prophetically 
outlined by the Saviour (vv. 4-14), as the future of opposition 
and conquest, through which His Kingdom is to pass, before the 
consummation comes. 

Still more remains to be said before the wheel of evidence 
swings full circle. The prophecies cited by the Lord in His 
answer to the third question of the disciples are themselves a 
proof that the end of the Christian, not the end of the Jewish 
era, is the subject of discourse. They are all transferred from 
old connections to new, and freshly reapplied, like the phrase 
about “the dead body and the eagles.” Take verse 30, for 
instance, in which the Saviour is reported as saying: “And 
then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and 
then shall all the tribes of the land mourn. And they shall see 
the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory.” The transfer of these prophecies from their 
expected time of fulfillment to another occasion, is clearly in- 
dicated by the added “ then; ” and it is due to no literary acci- 
dent that this corrective adverb, or its equivalent “when,” 
should be found in all the passages, where the Saviour speaks 
of His “ coming in glory.” * 

Palestine expected that “the sign of the Son of Man” 
would appear in heaven, when the nations gathered to wrest 
the Lord’s inheritance from His chosen folk. This “ sign of the 


% Matt. xiii. 43; xvi. 27; xxiv. 30 (bis); xxv. 31; Mark xiii. 26, 27; Luke xxi. 27.— 
«6ve,—Matt. xix. 28; Mark viii. 38; Luke ix. 26.—rqy, 
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Son of Man” was His appearing before the Ancient of Days to 
receive “ power, and glory, and a Kingdom;” a power that is 
“an everlasting power, and a Kingdom that shall not be de- 
stroyed.” ** That this is the intended meaning of the “ sign,” 
becomes apparent from the words that immediately follow, in 
which the Lord declares that “they shall see the Son of Man 
coming-on the clouds with power and great glory.” It is the 
first time in the course of His teaching, public or private, that 
the Saviour quotes the text of Daniel in full. Hitherto, from 
the sixteenth chapter to this very verse of the twenty-fourth, 
He has kept the word “glory” out of every mention of His 
“coming ” in connection with Israel and the desolation of her 
House. In all cases where He speaks of the generation and the 
things it is destined to see, the phrase used is “ the coming of 
the Son of Man,” or “ the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom; ” 
never the Return in glory. We may set it down for certain, 
therefore, that Jesus is here announcing the eventual and com- 
plete fulfillment of the prophecy of Daniel which He divided 
into two separate statements in the sixteenth chapter. *° He is 
here telling His questioners that He will receive the Kingdom 
of everlasting glory at the end of the Messianic Age, not at its 
beginning, as the Jews expected. 

And it was most natural, all things considered, that St. 
Matthew should have expressed this corrective teaching in the 
very terms of the old belief, when he wrote that “ immediately 
after the tribulation of those days,” the Son of Man would be 
seen returning. It never occurred to the author of the First 
Gospel that the disconnection which he reports the Lord as 
establishing between “ coming in His Kingdom ” and “ coming 
in the glory of His Father ” would be mistaken for the contrary. 
After what he had said about the postponement of the judg- 
ment from the beginning of the Messianic Age to its end and 
close, ““ he never dreamt that his great message would mis- 
carry, or that he would be classed among those who falsely 
looked to the destruction of the present world-order, when the 
sceptre passed from Juda to the nations. And the circumstance 
which contributed the most to his misunderstanding was our 
failure to grasp the Christian import of the questions that were 
asked and answered on the Mount of Olives. 


* Dan. vii. 13. “ Matt. xvi. 27, 28. 
“ Matt. xiii. 43. St. Matthew and the Parousia, THe CatrHotic Wort, March, 
1918. 
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The other prophetical citation which is mentioned in the 
thirtieth verse—‘* Then shall all the tribes of the Jand mourn ” 
—acquires an added significance from the fact that the Saviour 
quoted it of Himself and in connection with His Return in glory. 
In the original from which the quotation is adapted, the 
prophet Zacharias draws a most impressive picture of the land 
of Palestine in grief and mourning, family by family, tribe by 
tribe. The house of David, the house of Nathan, the priestly 
house of Levi, and all the families that are left shall mourn, 
“ and they shall look upon him whom they pierced, grieving for 
him as one grieveth for the first-born.” *® To whom does the 
prophecy refer? There is no historical individual of the day 
or of times previous, whose unjust putting to death as a false 
prophet would evoke this national procession of grief, in which 
each family of the land has a special cause for mourning, be- 
cause of its part in the unholy deed. 

Naturalist critics, unable to discover a personage who will 
fit the description, ask us to believe that the allusion is to a 
“collection of godly individuals who came to death by vio- 
lence.” Their only argument for this dilution of the meaning 
is one drawn from grammar: The piercing of the nameless 
martyr is represented as a fact accomplished, and so the 
Pierced One cannot be the Messias, Whose advent was still far 
off when these words were written. The argument lacks point. 
It was not by any means an uncommon thing in prophetical 
literature to describe the future from a past point of view; 
and that such is the nature of the description here laid before 
us, critics themselves have established to satisfaction, by the 
failure of their attempt to find an historical individual, the 
victim of popular passion, whose death the prophet Zacharias 
would expect to see universally lamented. “ 

The Saviour puts the reference of the prophecy beyond 
all doubt, by indentifying Himself with the suspected prophet, 
“ wounded in the house of His friends.” “* He declared that all 
the tribes of the land would mourn, when they saw the Suspect 
One returning in power and great glory, to vindicate the truth 
of His promises and claims. The predicted procession of the 
mourners has nothing to do with the fall of Jerusalem. Its 
time of fulfillment is not that of the Lord’s coming in power, 





® Zach, xii. 10, 14, * Haggai, Zechariah, etc., Mitchell, Smith, Bewer, p. 330. 
“ Zach. xiii. 6; Amos viii. 8-10. 
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but of His visible reappearance in the glory of His Father. Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen’s objection that all thought of mourning is 
out of place in connection with the glorious Advent of the Son 
of Man to the beleaguered city of Jerusalem, is really a proof 
that this is not, and could not have been the subject of refer- 
ence. The allusion is not to Jewish expectation, but to the new 
teaching of the Lord. The thought which Jesus wishes to con- 
vey is the tardy compunction of heart with which the people 
of Israel will be seized, when, at the end of the Messianic Era, 
and the real establishment of the prophesied and expected 
Kingdom of glory, they shall behold the enormity of their crime 
and error in the vision of the Pierced One triumphantly re- 
turning. It is a challenging forecast of the future, this solemn 
picture, which some critics have degraded to the level of an 
anti-Pharisaic outburst on. the part of the author, because they 
have neither caught its point, nor seen the beauty of its spirit- 
ual perspective. 

One more verse remains to be considered—the verse about 
“the darkening of sun and moon, the falling of the stars, and 
the convulsion of the hosts of heaven.” This prophetical quo- 
tation has a very interesting previous history in the Old Testa- 
ment, occurring no less than five distinct times, though the 
language slightly varies. We find it employed of the destruc- 
tion of Babylon by the Medes; ** of the primitive blow that is 
to fall upon Edom; “ of the judgment of Egypt; *’ of the over- 
throw of Israel and the peoples round about; ** of the punish- 
ment of the nations, on the occasion of Juda’s return from her 
captivity among them; and of the last evil times. The 
' previous history of the phrase has led many scholars to infer 
that its reémployment in the text of the Gospel is no proof that 
it looks beyond the end of Israel to the end of the world. It be- 
longs, we are told, to the apocalyptic imagery of prophecy, 
not to the prediction of events; and its citation by the Saviour 
does not create the least presumption that the final catastro- 
phe is here foretold. * We must not, therefore, either, belittle 
the verse into meteoric showers or magnify it into a world dis- 
aster, but interpret it rather as a spiritual reference to the close 
' of the Jewish times and the potent changes that are then or 

_ soon thereafter, to come upon the face of history. 


“Is. xiii. 10. “Ts, xxxiv. 4. Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. # Amos viii, 9. 
@ Joel ii. 10, 31; ili. 15. 2 Es. v. 4; Enoch Ixxx. 4; Ass. Mos. x. 5. 
“St. Mark. Gould, p. 250. 
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This view will not stand straightforward scrutiny. It 
rests on the supposition that the disciples inquired about the 
Second Advent, in connection with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and it goes down with the wreck of that hypothesis. It 
would have us believe, furthermore, that the key to the Lord’s 
quotations lies in the Old Testament settings from which He 
drew them—a most unscientific canon on which to place re- 
liance. The sole source of the Saviour’s thought is Himself. 
He spoke in borrowed phrases to which He lent new meaning, 
and the key to these phrases is in the New Testament contexts 
of their reémployment, not in the previous occasions or limita- 
tions of their use. The Old Testament was for Him a familiar 
' screen on which to project new visions of the truth. It was 
neither the well-spring nor the measure of His word. It does 
not follow, therefore, that what was imagery, if imagery it was, 
in the Old Testament, may not be stern reality in the New; or 
that Jesus was merely quoting apocalyptic figures of speech, 
when He spoke of the “ darkening of sun and moon, and the 
falling of the stars.” 

Just previously, in answering the second question of the 
disciples, the Lord was most anxious that His meaning be not 
mistaken, when He spoke of the “ coming of the Son of Man” 
in power, as distinct from His Return in person. No such anx- 
iety accompanied His prediction that “ there shall be changes 
in the sun, and moon, and stars.” The statement is allowed to 
stand as uttered, without comment; a fact of decisive signifi- 
cance. Collateral testimony in St. Luke goes clearly to show 
that the quotation was literally understood. The third canoni- 
cal evangelist, when giving the reason why men “ shall wither 
away for fear, and for expectation of the things that are to 
come upon the whole world,” explicitly refers to the convul- 
sive changes in the heavens as the cause. And certainly the 
rest of the New Testament is not without convincing witness 
of the future reality attaching to the Saviour’s words. The 
Lord who came in power to Jerusalem will come in power and 
great glory to the world. “ And this the Gospel of the King- 
dom shall be preached in the whole inhabited earth, as a testi- 
mony to all the nations; and then shall the end come.” 

The text of the Lord’s answer to the third question of the 
disciples—“ What shall be the sign of the consummation of 
® Luke xxi. 25, 26. 
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the (Messianic) age?—is itself a proof that the subject of in- 
quiry was the ending of the New Kingdom, not the convulsive 
overthrow of the Old. A writer who separates the two phrases 
—“power and glory ’—everywhere else, and quotes them 
together only here; who disconnects the “ coming in the King- 
dom ” from the “coming in glory;” who inserts special ma- 
terial to enforce the disconnection; who records a detailed 
teaching-process which has this separation of events prin- 
cipally in view; who twice portrays the Kingdom as an historic 
world-process, not involved in the impending fate of Israel *— 
such a writer cannot be accused of having the destruction of 
Jerusalem in mind, when he said that “immediately after the 
tribulation of those days,” “ the Son of Man would be seen com- 
ing on the clouds with power and great glory.” And those 
who think that the twenty-ninth verse of the Great Discourse 
is a reassertion of the Palestinian world-view by the author 
of the First Gospel, must overthrow all the antecedent and con- 
comitant evidence, here assembled to the contrary, before their 
opinion is entitled to the consideration of the scholar. Which, 
after all, is the right procedure? To read the First Gospel in 
the light of a single text? Or a single text in the light of the 
entire First Gospel? The question is self-answering, and not 
a thing of doubt. The last word has not yet by any means 
been said of Jesus or The Twelve. What has escaped us, is of 
far more importance than what has been observed. The Un- 
considered Remainder—who would dogmatically proclaim it 
non-existent? 


& Matt. xxi. 43; xxiv. 14. 




















IN SANCTUARY. 
BY A. G. SHERIDAN. 


Ripe ord HE man was racked with weariness. It was a 
7s } weariness that was as intense as pain, and yet 
the throbbing of his eyelids, the aching of his 
blistered feet were forgotten in the heavy 
coe anguish of his soul. He walked as a man with a 
set purpose, but as he drew near the quiet shadows of the cathe- 
dral precincts an ill-defined feeling made him pause. He leaned 
against the outer parapet of the square and gazed up at the 
wonderful symmetry of the building. It was very familiar to 
him; he had played in its shade as a child; he had hurried by it 
daily with his college books as a boy. He had listened to the 
good priest’s voice within, perhaps too often with dull or care- 
less ears. 

Now he saw a new, strange meaning in its beauty. 
He had forgotten half its charm in his years of wandering. It 
brought a vague sense of comfort to him as he looked at the 
dignity of its proportions, and somehow the object he had set 
before him became less clear. The figures of the saints he re- 
membered so well, still looked down from their high niches— 
cold, still and calm. Did they read his thoughts and look down 
in judgment; was failure to be the one word written over his 
vacant place in Paradise? But had they ever known the torture 
of his pain; a bruised, despairing heart’s wild craving for just 
one thing—forgetfulnes? This he had thought to find on the wide, 
cool breast of the river away down there below the parapet. It 
was a doubtful cure; it was the remedy of a quack, but it had 
its moments of allurement when it seemed the only and inevit- 
able solution for his pain. 

The great clock of the belfry struck six o’clock. Simul- 
taneously the silvery tones of the Angelus bell floated about 
him. He had forgotten the alphabet of prayer, yet instinctively 
his fingers traced the cross upon his breast. As the last notes 
of the bells quivered into silence, he moved, drawing a little 
nearer to the central entrance. The massive doors were pushed 
widely open, to woo something of the breath of sultriness from 
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without into the vast stone building where, summer and winter, 
but little of the sun’s warmth penetrated. But today, when 
the sun outside had blazed so fiercely, its vault-like atmos- 
phere was an invitation and a boon. There, within those open 
doors, was peace and rest. The man with the blistered feet 
felt suddenly the burden of his physical discomfort: the ache 
of the wound that still had its painful moments. A sensation 
almost of faintness stole over him, and mechanically he 
dragged his steps over the church’s threshold. 

In a kind of dumb, despairing apathy he entered. For a 
little time he would forget past, present, and the tormenting 
hunger for annihilation. At least he could rest his poor tired 
limbs in the dim daylight of the great church. 

He went slowly up the aisle to the far-off, quiet corner 
where, he remembered of old, a little apart, was hung the 
Calvary. He passed the kneelers scattered here and there 
about the building. He passed the shrines with their swing- 
ing lights. At this one corner that he sought, there was no 
light—a dusky gloom shrouded the walls, the floor, the roof, 
and through the gloom the white Figure on the cross stretched 
out wide arms above him. 

He stopped here, and crouched on the low footstool be- 
fore the Crucifix. Over mind and body alike there crept a 
strange, dull numbness. He fell into a kind of stupor, sitting 
very still; huddled in his corner, while gradually the worship- 
pers went their several ways out again into the sunshine. In 
this vast silent place he seemed now alone. Alone, as life had 
been for him this last year since his discharge from the army. 
He had been through so many vicissitudes that this new sensa- 
tion stole over him unnoticed; he was past analyzing his own 
emotions, but in a half-waking dream, without the old fierce re- 
bellion in his spirit, he lived back again in the past. 

Once, perhaps, more than most men, he had known happi- 
ness. Where olive groves dipped sheer down to the shining, rip- 
pling sea, he had grown used to the beauties of life, and, coming 
to his home in the evening after his work, had heard the peals of 
laughter before he felt the encircling arms of his little girl-wife, 
whose gay rush to meet him was his daily welcome. He had 
dreamed so often, as he lay in camp in sight of the enemy’s 
guns, what it would be like when he once more mounted the 
steep zig-zag path through the olives. By and by, the War 
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would be over, by and by, just as he saw it in his imagination, 
he would go back and life would be completed. 

But the dream had not been realized. Maimed and use- 
less he had gone back and—he dug his “ails into his flesh as he 
remembered how different in actual fact had been the homing 
to the little house above the soft green olive trees! Everything 
had been silent and deserted—weeds stood high about the en- 
trance, bats had taken undisturbed possession of the unused 
rooms, there was no glad voice to welcome him. His home was 
desolate, his life a blank despair. 

Demented and haggard with grief, he questioned the neigh- 
bors. They answered with shrugs, Yes! she had gone. In the 
mighty rush and panic before the savage enemy she had fled 
with the rest, and unlike the others she had never come back. 
But there was no one who could give him a satisfactory answer 
to his frenzied: Why? Perhaps she had heard a rumor that 
he was wounded or dead, who knew? they said, pityingly, ter- 
rorized before the agonized madness in his eyes. Then he 
had hunted the length and breadth of the district and had fol- 
lowed many a will-o’-the-wisp, but had found no real clue. She 
might be starving; she might be dead, but neither in the houses 
for the poor nor in the mortuaries had he been able to meet 
her face to face. Today, for the first time, he said to himself: 
No! she cannot be dead. The world was still beautiful and she 
had been the loveliest thing in it. He turned his eyes up to the 
sad Face which gleamed pale through the darkness. Perhaps 
it would be well if she were dead. But if not, then did he dare 
to go away and leave her in the great pitiless world alone? 

A long drawn-out sob sounded from a neighboring con- 
fessional. So there was another human creature who suffered 
either from sin, or shame, or loss! With a curious fascination 
he listened, and again he heard a deep, hard sob which seemed 
to express all the sadness of a breaking heart. He had thought 
no one could suffer as he had suffered, but now, he hardly knew 
why, he forgot himself in wondering pity for the misery of 
another. He thought to himself: It is some woman, poor, 
thing, who has been weak. Now she is sorry, for she has to 
bear the penalty. He heard the low murmur of voices and he 
pictured to himself the tragedy which was being fold behind 
the screen of the thin curtains. An indescribable magnetic in- 
fluence seemed to draw his eyes towards the spot whence the 
VOL. CvII.—33 
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sound of the whispered words came to him. By and by the 
curtain moved on one side, and a small, dark-clad figure 
stole out from the confessional door. With a fascinated gaze 
he looked at her. She was coming towards him, meaning, too, 
to kneel under the Calvary. As she came nearer, she saw that 
the place she had hoped to find empty, was occupied. She 
hesitated, she would go where she could be alone with her 
grief. Half listlessly he watched her turn. As she went out 
of the darkness and stood under the full rays of the chapel 
light, some unaccountable impulse moved her to turn her head 
once more in his direction. A second after, a cry, loud, clear, 
triumphant, broke on the settled stillness of the place. It rose, 
echoing again and again, till it reached the topmost pinnacle of 
the vast roof. It would have been hard to tell whether it was 
joy, grief, or the half delirious exultation of a madman, but 
only stone figures could have heard the sound and remained 
still in their prayerful pose. It seemed to express more than 
the satisfied longing of one human soul; it was as the voice 
of humanity freed for an instant from human fetters. 

The girl’s drooping figure became erect; she reached out 
to catch at something tangible, for, away in the gloomy corner 
under the white Figure, a face became gradually visible to her 
eyes becoming accustomed to the dim light. It seemed to her 
it must be a vision; it was the face she saw ever in her dreams. 
In a minute it would disappear as it had always done before. 
She dared not move; she scarcely dared breathe or disturb the 
utter silence which had followed that one wild, mysterious cry. 

“You,” she whispered, tremblingly. 

From the place in the shadows a deep, unsteady voice an- 
swered back: 

“You!” 

The old priest to whom the last confession ef the evening 
had been made, also heard the passionate cry—and, startled, 
came quickly out of his box to discover its cause. When he 
saw the attitude of the two figures before him, he understood, 
for he held a key which revealed to him the meaning of what 
he saw. Then he put his finger to his lips as if to silence even 
his thoughts, and crept quietly away. It was a moment in the 
experience of two souls that was for God’s eye only. 




















IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


== N the year 1600, the year to which the play of As 
‘Ry You Like It seems to belong, we find Shakespeare 
in the prime of his life at thirty-six. He has 
wrought well and gained much since, some thir- 
: teen years before, he began to do the work of a 
playwright. We find him one who understands the world he 
lives in and who, refraining from over-demand and over-ex- 
pectation, is far on the way of seeing in the world much more 
than demand could bring or expectation realize. He is one whose 
knowledge makes him just, and whose large sympathies do not 
weaken him by giving him the over-mobilify which is at war 
with steadfastness and sanity. He has developed his great gift 
of humor, that many-sided humor which saves from any- 
thing like aloofness from everyday life. He knows well that 
the world is not peopled by souls royal or saintly; there is room 
in his mind and his art-world for comfortable everyday folk; 
for the stolid as for the sensitive; for the poorly endowed as 
for those who have a goodly spiritual heritage, and those who 
have emperiled such a heritage. And he knows too that, un- 
der seeming commonplace and lacklustreness, there may burn 
the great fire whose highest manifestation is love. 

By this time also, Shakespeare has learned to make his 
verse free and musical: by and by it will be freer still and 
know too a mightier music. In obeying laws he learns how to 
modify them or remake them. 

He has not yet given us the result of his struggle with 
vast unknown powers. As yet we do not know the battlefield 
on which, even now, he may be standing victor. 

In the four plays that close the second period of Shake- 
speare’s work we have, it is true, the struggle of good with 
evil; but the struggle is not the Titanic one which, by and by, 
we shall be called on to witness: it is one also that ends in the 
evident and temporal as well as spiritual triumph of good; the 
four plays being Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, 
Twelfth Night, and All’s Well That Ends Well. 
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In Twelfth Night we have a certain undertone of sadness, 

and in All’s Well we have a motive of predominant serious- 
ness; but, in As You Like It, the atmosphere is for the most part 
one of delicate buoyancy, tender sprightliness, joyful repose. 
The Fovest of Arden has drawn to its shelter souls true and 
leal; its summer leafage gives them coolness, its biting winds 
are counselors not unkindly, for the stubbornness of fortune 
is by happy souls translated into a quiet style and a sweet. 

These souls are not the untaught, untried children of na- 
ture, but those who have borne their part in the service of the 
world; they are not those who, without a cause, have broken 
their ties to the old life and gone forth seeking rest in the 
forest glades. The inhabitants of Arden are those who have 
been driven forth from their own sphere of work by wrong and 
force, and those who bravely face the change and find in it that 
which has good and sweetness; and those who have faithfully 
followed the wronged and ill-used. When the time has come 
of the clearing away of the injustice that had sent them forth, 
all such are ready to resume their old place, and cheerfully to 
go back, no longer to fleet the time carelessly in the golden 
world of Arden. 

The other dwellers in the Forest are no mere idlers; they 
are shepherds who tend their flocks and show kindness to the 
distressed, and are in harmony with nature, human and other. 
The dry odd humor of the Court Fool and the queer “ melan- 
choly”” of Jaques have their right place in the gracious en- 
folding of the Arden atmosphere, and each of these is stamped 
with the stamp of faithfulness. 

You may say, if you like, that the Forest of Arden is the 
big wood of Ardennes. Sirs, I cry you mercy. Surely the 
Arden of Shakespeare may well be the English Warwickshire 
Arden, with its rank of osiers and its neighboring bottom, and 
all its association with the poet’s mother, whose maid-name 
was Arden. Must not Mary Arden’s son have often lingered 
lovingly upon that name, as he trod the Warwickshire forest, 
and almost heard her voice in the low winds and the whisper- 
ing leaves? The palm-tree and the lioness and the serpent may 
be there, but the Forest is Shakespeare’s, his Arden. 

Here is Mr. Grant White’s theory, from a charming paper 
of his which I enjoyed many a year ago. “ Who knows where 
the Forest of Arden is? Who cares to know, that has dipped 
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his lips in the springs of beauty and delight that are ever flow- 
ing there? .... We think of it without giving it locality. There 
dukes, unknown to heralds and genealogists, banished from 
nameless principalities, by revolutions unknown in history, 
sought refuge and found happiness, leading lives of delightful 
impossibility. There lovers fleeing from each other, met like 
mountains removed by earthquakes, when they had least hope 
of meeting. There shepherds and court fools, English hedge- 
priests and lions and gilded serpents and palm trees were found 
together without the slightest seeming incongruity; and there 
courtiers passed their time in hunting and moralizing and sing- 
ing sylvan songs with echo for their chorus.” 

Yes, what can it really matter about the locality? Wher- 
ever the local habitation be, the name of Arden brings up the 
thought of quiet and content, and golden youth and middle 
age unfretted, and delicate lights and shadows _— in won- 
derful harmony and loveliness. 

Someone, it is not known who, wrote a poem which, for a 
long time, was believed to be Chaucer’s, and was printed with 
the Canterbury Tales as the Cook’s Tale of Gamelyn. The hero 
is the prototype of Orlando, but in the rough. 

The story of Gamelyn and his faithful Adam Spencer was 
made by Lodge the groundwork of a novel, Lodge adding the 
love-story of which there is no trace in Gamelyn. Whether 
Shakespeare, who used this novel, was acquainted with the 
manuscript of Gamelyn is uncertain, but there are some pas- 
sages in the play which seem to be an indication of his having 
read it. At any rate, he used Lodge’s story, though with vari- 
ous points of difference, and he has introduced four original 
characters, Touchstone, Jaques, William and Audrey. 

We remember how it was said of Goldsmith that he 
touched nothing which he did not adorn, and we know how 
greatly true this is of Shakespeare. 

It is not true to suppose that our greatest poet took worth- 
less material and made it full of worth. He often worked upon 
what already had considerable value. In the case of As You 
Like It, the readers of THE CaTrHoLtic Wortp have been re- 
minded not so long ago by Katherine Brégy’s very interesting 
paper’ of the mirthfulness of Lodge’s Euphues’ Golden Legacie, 


1 Lodge and His “Rosalynde,” Tue Catnoric Wortp, June, 1917. 
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on which the play is founded. But to compare the novel and 
the play for excellence would be more than absurd. 

As You Like It has the peculiar interest of being one of 
the plays in which we may delight to think Shakespeare took 
an actor’s part, the part of the faithful Adam, the dear loyal 
servant of a master no less loyal and dear. In Lodge’s novel, 
by the way, the good old man is an Englishman. 

Every play of Shakespeare’s may be studied and loved, not 
only as one of his works, but as part of his work; and 
some of this loving study will lead us to notice specially the 
treatment, in two or more plays, of a subject the same or simi- 
lar. Thus As You Like It links with a much later play, The 
Tempest. We have again the usurpation of a dukedom by an 
unnatural brother, and the healing of a great ill. In the later 
play the pain goes deeper,-the grace mounts higher, than in the 
earlier one. Again, more than once, we have the treatment of 
a strong friendship between women. Some people disbelieve 
in the lasting quality of this: Shakespeare believed init. If the 
friendship between Helena and Hermia, the “ two lovely ber- 
ries molded on one stem, so, with two seeming bodies, but one 
heart,” is for a time overclouded, it is by reason of the wild, 
fairy, provoking, unreal atmosphere of a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Bnt in Much Ado About Nothing we see Beatrice 
roused into fullest life by her grand indignation at the treat- 
ment meted out to her beloved Hero, and throwing aside all her 
little mocks and sharpnesses and the veil that was hiding her 
true womanliness, and standing forth all beautiful, strong and 
true. In Measure for Measure we have Isabella’s love for Juliet, 
her “cousin adoptedly.” 

But nowhere have we a more charming picture of true love 
between women than in As You Like It. Celia’s devotion to 
Rosalind is one of the things as lovely as they are perfect. How 
she pleads with her father against the banishment of Rosalind! 
How she dwells on the inseparability that she and her cousin 
have always known! How unheeding are her ears to the usurp- 
ing Duke’s mean suggestion that by Rosalind she is robbed of 
her name, and that, in her cousin’s absence, she will “show 
more bright and seem more virtuous.” 

Nothing can shake her love and trust for there is nothing 
ignoble in her to meet ignoble suggestion, and she is quite 
sweetly content to take the lower place, if lower place it be. 
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And so she’shares the banishment of the dear delightful cousin, 
who does, somehow, as we have to confess, put her in the shade, 
however unintentionally and purely unconsciously. It is a 
mere question of personality. By the way, one thing the cou- 
sins have in common is the charming manner in which they 
can tease; Rosalind exercising her power in this line on 
Orlando, and Celia exercising hers upon Rosalind. So they go 
. forth; one disguised as a country maid and one as a saucy 
wearer of doublet and hose, to seek father and uncle in the 
Forest of Arden. 

The adoption of male disguise by a woman is found in 
various plays other than As You Like It. We have it in a very 
early play, The Two Gentlemen of Verona; in The Merchant 
of Venice; in Twelfth Night and in Cymbeline. In Twelfth 
Night we have also the falling in love of a woman with an- 
other woman in this disguise. We of course remember the 
extra difficulty faced by the boy who took the disguised 
woman’s part, of pretending to be what he really was. 

In the early Two Gentlemen of Verona we have a sketch 


of a forest scene. 


This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourish’d peopled towns; 
How can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes.? 


With this we compare the Duke’s speech to his comrades in 
Arden.® 

The introduction of the Court Fool links our play with 
King Lear, where we have the unutterable pathos of the rela- 
tion between the Fool and his injured master; the fool who can 
tell that master of his folly, and cleave to him and die of love 
for him. Touchstone, in As You Like It, is made of different 
stuff. He has, indeed, the attachment to Celia which leads him 
to face discomfort and privation for her sake, but we do not 
love him as we love the gracious Fool in Lear. He is quaintly 
wise; his “ call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune ” is 
a text that well may make a sermon; and his queer wooing and 
marriage marks at least a laudable preference for freedom, 

*Two Gentlemen of Verona, V. 4, etc. ; * As You Like It, I. 1. 
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rather than the artificial life at court, alternating between pet- 
ting and hard knocks. 
In As You Like It we have the noble nature of Orlando 
coming out in spite of defective education; and in Cymbeline, 
Belarius thus describes the two royal brothers who had, un- 
witting of their birth and state, been brought up in the wilder- 
ness of the forest. 
O thou Goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf’d, as the rud’st wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. *Tis wonder 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d, honour untaught, 
Civility not seen from other, valour 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow’d. 


In comedy we have the open triumph of good: in tragedy, 

we have its inevitable ultimate triumph however hidden it 
may be; we also have its. apparent defeat. In comedy, the peo- 
ple who represent the side of goodness may suffer for a while, 
but in the end they attain the outward happiness which was 
taken away, while the inward happiness may have remained. 
In tragedy, while the wicked are punished, it often happens 
that the good have, through their means, either been destroyed 
or so deeply injured by pain or grief that they could not bear 
the burden of life even under conditions changed unchange- 
ably for the better. Such is the case with Lear and Othello. 
May we say that comedy might have had the ending of tragedy, 
but tragedy never the ending of comedy? 

In As You Like It we have the elements of tragedy; the 
discord between the two pairs of brothers; the usurpation of a 
dukedom; the banishment of the innocent; the attempted mur- 
der of a brother. These things might well have tended toward 
a tragic ending. But Macbeth, for instance, never could have 
had the ending of comedy; man and wife had poisoned their 
own souls, as each had poisoned the soul of the other; and so 
the end must have been as the end was. 
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Among the forces that keep a comedy from passing out 
of its own lines is the power of conversion, and we have it more 
than once or twice in Shakespeare’s work; the way in which 
he used it being one of the landmarks of the growth of his 
genius in knowledge, self-control and wisdom. Even in As 
You Like It we have, as it seems to me, a touch of unripeness 
in the sudden conversion of Oliver. In a much earlier play, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, we also have this sudden 
conversion, but we see how differently Shakespeare treats the 
conversion theme in Measure for Measure; and how, in the 
largeness of refined wisdom, our poet treats it in The Tempest. 

There is something about Rosalind that makes her one 
of the most fascinating of Shakespeare’s creations. She has 
not only beauty, grace, humor, but that which we are all as 
quick to recognize as slow to define, loveableness. She is 
deliciously unlike other people; she is in that unlikeness one 
of those whom the world would allow to steal a horse and 
would look on with tolerance at their doing it; while it might 
severely frown upon the crowd of those whom it would not 
think of allowing to look over the hedge. Celia, good, sweet, 
heroic, as she is, does not claim any indulgence at our hands: 
Rosalind takes it with no ado. 

Of course some would have thought her a forward young 
madam when she told Orlando that he had wrestled well and 
overcome more than his enemies. But Orlando did not think 
so, and neither do we, though we might be told we ought if we 
knew what was proper! What are we to say to her sitting 
down in a cottage in Arden, instead of joining her father whom 
she had professedly come to seek; and to her jesting with him, 
even, indeed, “cheeking” him when she meets him? And 
what to her playing at playing at love-making and love-receiv- 
ing? What also are we to say to her abuse of her own sex to 
Orlando? But, oh! that excuse of hers is of the heart of the 
world in the heart of the forest! “Oh, coz, coz, my pretty little 
coz, that thou didst know how many fathoms deep I am in 
love!” And so “ What talk we of fathers when there is such 
a man as Orlando?” It is the old, old story; the leaving of. - 
father and mother and binding of the greater, sweeter tie. 

Rosalind is just a little like Rosaline in Love’s Labour's Lost; 
just a little like the bright sharp-tongued lasses in a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; but there is this difference between her and 
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them, that she is a gentlewoman, which they are not. Beatrice, 
in Much Ado, is nearer of kin to her, she belonging also to the 
rank of gentle folk. Both of these have a horror of sentimen- 
tality, but while with Beatrice this leads to the veiling of her 
real nature with many a sharp witticism, witticism that often 
stings, she being only her true self when under the influence 
of the loyal and healthy passion that makes her turn aside 
from mocking wit, Rosalind is always herself and needs no 
outward stroke to make her cast away disguise, for of disguise 
her warm sweet womanhood knows nothing. If has been no- 
ticed that Beatrice is witty at other people’s expense, Rosalind 
often witty at her own. It is a nimble wit of hers, sweet as 
nimble, and faster than her tongue doth make offence her eye 
doth heal it. 

They are sweet eyes, those eyes of Rosalind, and, as Phebe 
speaks of her in the boy’s dress that does not hide her beauty: 


There is a pretty redness in his lip, 

A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mixed in his cheek; ’twas just the difference 
Between the constant red and mingled damask. 


Beatrice, I think, is rather of a joyous nature than a happy 
one: as she deliciously tells us, she was born under a dancing 
star, and Rosalind has surely the “ancient English dower 
of inward happiness.” 

In the scene where the lovers first meet, Orlando cannot 
understand the interest taken in him by Rosalind. He is shy 
and reserved, probably with a shyness and reserve that are the 
outcome of his not over-happy home life. There is a sort of 
hopelessness as well as self-depreciation in his words to the 
princesses: “Let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with 
me to my trial; wherein, if I be foiled, there is but one shamed 
that never was gracious; (graced or favored) if killed, but one 
dead that is willing to be so. I shall do my friends no wrong, 
for I have none to lament me; the world no injury, for in it 
I have nothing. Only in the world I fill up a place which may 
be better supplied when I have made it empty.” 

When after his success, Rosalind gives him a chain from 
her neck, he cannot thank her, and yet her gentle words over- 
come him as the rough words of the Duke Frederick could 
never do. It is a noble nature, that of Orlando’s, he has no bit- 
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terness toward the eldcr brother who is kept at school and 
makes golden progress, while he is deprived of even the legacy 
his father had left him. But he feels the spirit of that father 
mutiny within him at the attempt of his brother to undermine 
his gentility. The attempt is a futile one, for Orlando is a gen- 
tleman all through: by Oliver’s admission, he is gentle, never 
schooled and yet learned, full of noble device, of all sorts en- 
chantingly beloved. It has been remarked that, in both the 
unnatural brothers, Frederick and Oliver, there is perhaps less 
hatred of better people than fretfulness and discomfort under 
a sense of their own unamiability; thus the Duke says of Rosa- 
lind that people pity her for her father’s sake, the sake of his 
brother, more beloved than himself; and Oliver is “ misprised ” 
because, as he thinks, of Orlando’s popularity. 

How charming a revelation of Orlando’s humility, that vir- 
tue as often misunderstood as under-valued, we have in his 
answer to Jaques’ invitation to rail against the world: “I will 
chide no breather in the world but myself, against whom I 
know most faults.” 

The happy wind of Arden blows upon Orlando’s brow and 
brings him refreshing and healing, mingled as it is with the 
sweet half-mocking, whole-earnest talk of the beautiful lady 
whose stature is just as high, he says, as his heart; and, as we 
know, she is more than common tall! 

Rosalind’s disguise, in the doublet and hose which she so 
enjoys the wearing of, brings a little trouble with it; but she 
is too loyal, too kind, to allow Phebe to cherish any absurd 
hopes arising out of her belief in Rosalind’s being what she 
seems; and Phebe richly deserves the scorn which she gets, for 
the pain given to her springs from her own disloyalty in mak- 
ing Silvius an instrument to play false strains on, by sending 
him with a love-letter under the name of an epistle of railing 
to the pseudo-Ganymede. 

How Rosalind enjoys her part! No longer seeking her 
father, she gives him a bit of sauciness when she meets him, 
telling him that her parentage, which he inquires, having seen 
in her some lively touches of his daughter’s favor, is as good as 
his own. 

“What talk we of fathers, when there is such a man as 
Orlando?” She knows well, as we all do, that everything will 
come right and be sanctioned by a father’s love. 
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The demure Celia, who marvels at Rosalind’s precipitancy 
in falling in love, is herself to be caught and fall in love also 
with as great a haste as her cousin and not, any more than 
that cousin, to know of repentance at leisure. 

The conversion of Oliver, as we have noted, is a sudden 
one; but it comes through his life being given him at the risk of 
the giver’s. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. Orlando was willing to lay 
down his for Oliver, and so the greatest love led to the winning 
of Oliver’s soul. 

Rosalind cannot, even after the shock of receiving the 
blood-dyed handkerchief, and the woman’s weakness of her 
swoon, give up the fun of her doublet and hose which, on her 
learning of Orlando’s neighborhood, had for an instant seemed 
a barrier: “ What shall I do with my doublet and hose? ” speed- 
ily became a convenient portal. There, at Ganymede’s cottage, 
is Orlando with his arm in a scarf; his arm wounded with the 
claws of a lion and his heart wounded with the eyes of a lady. 
- Oliver and Celia are to be married tomorow, and poor Orlando 
must look into happiness through another man’s eyes. Rosa- 
lind thinks that now her happy joke may turn to reality, so she 
winds up with a good fat fib, informing Orlando that since she 
was three years old she has conversed with a magician, pro- 
found in his art and yet not damnable; therefore she can do 
strange things and, if he loves Rosalind as near the heart as 
his gesture cries it out, he shall marry her when his brother 
marries Aliena. Yes, she can set Rosalind before him, human 
as she is. 

And this Rosalind is set before us, in all her sweet human- 
ity, by our dear magician of Stratford with whom we love to 
converse and find how he can do things passing wonderful and 
passing lovely. 

So are all made happy the next day, and the last lingering 
element of discord is removed by the change wrought in Duke 
Frederick’s heart and life by the blessed influence of an old 
religious with whom he has fallen in when he had meant to come 
to Arden bent on deadly mischief. The usurper goes to end his 
days in quiet and holy contemplation, while his banished 
brother takes again his crown and will return to his govern- 
ment and his friends, who have shared his exile, be restored to 
their lands and honors. 
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So is Arden left, and everyday life begins again for those 
who have been so happy there. 

It is a fair thing and a beautiful to be in sympathy with 
nature; but for men and women there is the need also to be in 
sympathy with life and not only in its moments of high exalta- 
tion or its times of dear idyllic rest, but in its everyday work, its 
tasks, its common joys and common sorrows. Those who have 
come to the heritage created by generations of love and culti- 
vation are for the most part bound to work voluntarily and 
consciously, for the keeping and the greatening of that heritage. 
Comfort and strength come from the being set in the places of 
green pastures where the waters of refreshment run; but the 
atmosphere of the dear and pleasant places can be borne into 
the strenuous life of the congregation, where every muscle 
comes into fullest play. For the souls that have traveled far 
on the way that has breadth and height for the Vision, the way 
that many a generation has helped to make, the peace of the 
happy woods, yes, of woods, sweet and delectable as Arden’s 
forest, is not deep enough; the “beauty born of murmuring 
sound” is not great enough; the work for the sustenance of 
daily life is not strenuous enough. There is a larger work: 
and there is a deeper rest. 

































WHEN YOU COME TO THE END OF A PERFECT ROW. 
BY ELEANOR GEHAN. 


=] N these war entangled times the above title can 

} mean nothing but the subject of knitting, its joys 
and sorrows. The sorrows are purposely 
avoided in order not to discourage readers who 
keo>—— 4are beginners or contemplating the attack. 
Skeptical, ‘indifferent folks are provided for, too, in the author’s 
mind. It is hoped that after reading this article they will rush 
and clamor for needles, yarn and a teacher, and begin the 
song whose last line shall be a repetition of this title. How to 
attain the ease and skill necessary, how to overcome any doubts 
in one’s mind as to Sunday, street car, and concert knitting; 
how to bear up under discouragements and humorous remarks, 
is my task to tell you; to make easy the row for my fellow- 
knitter is my self-appointed mission. Thus I start the ball, not 
a-rolling but a-winding. 

Listen now, oh reader, to the tale of how one woman was 
taught to knit. She, an office worker, who had done a bit of 
crochet formerly, went to visit her sister in the suburbs. Her 
small niece stood at the door but the usual joy at seeing her 
aunt was absent. Startled, the aunt looked closer only to dis- 
cover that in the hands of this curly-headed, five-year-old were 
brilliant pink needles and a curious blue article. Yes, she was 
knitting, and too busy to talk. Aunt E—— sank into a chair 
and silence reigned in the room while Yellow Curls knitted 
on. Aunt E—— then had a bright idea. 

“ Jeanie, will you teach me to knit?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Jeanie, “when I get this row done.” Again 
silence for an indefinite time. Anna, the maid, appeared to 
announce dinner. 

“ Anna,” said Aunt E—— “ will you teach me?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Anna, and she extracted the knitting from 
Jeanie’s hands and went on with the row which ended when 
she heard her kettle boiling over. 

Mother got the knitting next and said: “ You see, you do it 
this way. Perfectly simple.” And she knitted on till father 
had served every one. 
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After dinner E——,, still undaunted, appealed to the older 
aunt. Yes, of course she could teach anyone. So she took the 
knitting off into the living-room and was not seen for two 
hours. In this manner E—— got her first lesson. 

Material you must have when the urge to knit is felt. Your 
experience will be something like this. You get in touch with 
the speediest person you know. She probably knows a lady 
who knows a lady that can get the cutest bone needles in ——. 
A waiting period ensues but finally the needles arrive (price 
ten cents more than your friend paid for hers, but cost is only 
beginning). Yarn? Yes, in the house. You search through 
boxes; get your mother to search; question the maid; think of 
calling a detective; swear vengeance on the second-hand man 
who got the last fifty pounds of newspapers. The result of all 
this upheaval is—you buy. Yes, but colors are out at the store. 
Khaki and navy cannot be had. Quick-result friend is again 
petitioned. She will probably get it near her street corner this 
time. Now you are ready. 

Here the rising action begins. If you prove faithful to 
one teacher all is well and the line goes up with regularity. But 
if you have any traits of inconstancy in your make-up, counter 
plots begin at once, causing complications which will result in 
your undoing—the knitting already on your needles. The 
slogan of a new teacher usually is, “ Rip it out and begin again.” 
If not that, she says, “ Here, I'll start you.” While you twirl 
your thumbs she knits on your needles, giving you advice, criti- 
cizing the feel of your yarn, the knobs of your needles, the size 
and make of your bag and other personalities, such as the re- 
cipient of the finished article (which last is your sworn secret). 
Again I advise you to think well and carefully before choosing 
a teacher. Note her disposition under adversity and the length 
of her patience. Is it good for a full evening? Does she use 
sarcasm? Do not be guided by her knitting ancestry, her Red 
Cross connections or her finished article. Choose rather a 
humbler but modern personality. When you have cast your 
lot with her, cleave to her through in and out, over and under, 
casting and purling, even to the triumphant day when you be- 
gin to knit two, put one back. 

The theory of knitting will engulf you sooner or later. The 
Red Cross pamphlet is the bible of the subject, but hearsay sto- 
ries handed down by word of mouth have the fascination and 
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persistence of the old ballads. Two opposing theories will 
come to your notice very soon: Whether ’tis better to knit 
loosely or tightly. 

The Red Cross is quoted as an authority for both. Grand- 
mother, too, is on either side of the question. You must decide. 
Probably you will be with the theorist who believes as you are 
able to knit. What to knit is another mooted question. Scarfs 
are needed. No, they are too awkward. Sweaters are worn. No, 
they make the luggage too heavy and the soldiers wipe their 
shoes with them and throw away as they go. Pulse warmers 
are nice. Yes, but they can’t be worn on dress parade. Hel- 
mets? Well, they are too hard to shape anyway. And so it 
goes. You are bandied back and forth mentally between the 
stories of what the Toronto Red Cross are doing, and those 
your friend organizer tells. Knitting science is still in the mak- 
ing and no positive ground has been reached. 

Winding the ball is a curious thing. Can you do it? Of 
course; but Friend Teacher has something to say. How do you 
start it? Do you wind on four fingers and at the opportune 
moment pull all but one out and that one left is the finger on 
which you had the thread with which you begin to knit? If 
done this way your ball will not unwind when you drop it. 
Sour Grapes’ answer to this is, “I never drop my ball anyway, 
so Why should I wind that way?” Casting on is the other pre- 
liminary which you must conquer. Here again you must not 
allow the inconstancy in your make-up to show itself. Do it 
double or single over your thumb or with three fascinating, 
complicated looking gestures as your teacher decides, not as 
you saw a lady in the car and were sure you could, until you 
began to try it. 

Knitting bags! What a snare is here for you. If you must 
wander through the fancy goods departments of the stores, 
see that you have less than a dollar in your purse and no charge 
account. Memorize the phrase, “A bag is a receptacle for ob- 
jects.” If you can utilize pieces in the house make yourself an 
artistic bag, but do not have a very large forty dollar object 
which contains one small moth-eaten square of gray dangling 
from your arm. Neither should you load the bag with books, 
purse, fancy work, a magazine and your knitting. Be warned 
in time. Between Scylla and Charybdis you must walk and 
ride daily for the next few months. 
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The dawn of your knitting day approaches. When the 
instructor watches with anxious eye the movement of your 
hands the first rosy streaks adorn the east. As you wind the 
thread about the needles you wonder how you are going to pull 
a thread through on that slippery thing. But the impossible is 
accomplished and your first stitch is safe and sound (and loose 
or tight) on the new needle. When this miracle occurs three 
times you look up to discover that the sun is flooding the east 
with yellow light. Your day has begun. . 

Here the story takes on that sunlit hue of golden days. You 
can actually knit! Your whole being thrills with power and 
enthusiasm. The ball and bag become your constant com- 
panions. You take it to work to show it off, to the card club 
where you delay the game while you demonstrate your skill. 
You glance at it surreptitiously in the street car and in one ven- 
turesome mood, on an unfrequented cross line, you take a 
stitch or two. Now you are started on the path of absorption 
and concentration. Knitting has become your food and drink; 
it nourishes you as completely as the finished article encloses 
the man. Sundays, week days, midnight, crack of dawn, 
street car, parlor, kitchen, all times and places are one. They 
exist only for knitting. 

What air castles you can build as you ply your needles! 
This is only the start of a knitted world. Mentally you supply 
Fort Sheridan, Rockford, Charlotte, France itself with warmth 
and comfort. °’Tis simple; all it needs is “ knit two, purl two.” 
Perhaps you can squeeze in enough time to make yourself an 
over, sleeveless sweater to wear with that wide black belt you 
have. Mrs. J——’s little boy would look so cunning in a khaki 
colored sweater if there is yarn enough left when the big sol- 
dier boy is supplied. How enthusiastically the Red Cross 
will greet you when you bring in that fourth perfect scarf! 
The directions for socks are not hard (to read) at all. Grand- 
mother will turn the heel for you. Indeed, it is simple. Any 
article can be made for the asking—or for the thinking. 

While en route on the knitting express or local (as skill 
shall decide) one sees such wonderful things from the window 
of thought. Grandmother’s day is made more vivid: her 
stories come back intensified. How good it feels to be doing 
one’s bit; to know that time otherwise wasted is turned to good 
account. Then a turn in the track brings gossipy personalities 
. VOL. CVII.—34 
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to mind. How the R——’s will miss Joe, their youngest, who 
had never been away from home a night in his life till he left 
for Rockford saying, “Ill not run home every week. I'll see it 
through.” With this, is the story of how L—— the big sister 
chum and Joe sat up all night, his last at home, “ Just to talk 
it over.” Then there is Mrs. S—— who is making a service flag. 
Two sons and five nephews have gone. The Rainbow Division 
has landed in France safely. Mary W—— will not knit because 
she says it would hurt her mother’s feelings. To date this 
mother has supplied all the cousins with complete outfits, be- 
sides some for the.Red Cross. E—— hasn’t eaten any candy 
since we declared war because she can get along without it. 
Wonder why Charles W—— didn’t claim exemption? How’s 
his widowed mother going to manage? The doctor’s wife tells 
how doctor’s brother in California is going, leaving the old 
couple alone to manage the orange grove. The only brother 
in the S—— family had to go because of the number of aliens 
in the ward. What about that alien law? The striking of the 
clock, the stillness of the street outside warns you of the late- 
ness of the hour and with regret you put aside knitting and pic- 
tures till the morrow. 

To be part, no matter how small, in the world’s biggest 
event; to feel the pulse of intense sympathy and understand- 
ing stirring in one’s blood; to make sacrifices so large to self, 
so small in comparison with the sum total; to live for the good 
that one can do, just a few minutes each day, is a privilege one 
can’t but crave. Shall we not “Carry On, Carry On.” 


But to labor with zest, and to give of your best, 
For the sweetness and joy of the giving; 

To help folks along with a hand and a song, 
Why, there’s the real sunshing of living. 
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THE TRUST PROBLEM. By J. W. Jenks and Walter E. Clark. 
Fourth Edition. Enlarged and Completely Revised. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 net. 
The first edition of The Trust Problem, by Professor Jenks, 

published in 1900, contained two hundred and eighty-one pages. 
The addition of fully one hundred per cent in the size of the 
present volume is indicative, not merely of a more extensive 
treatment of the subject, but also of the great mass of knowl- 
edge and experience that has been put at the disposal of the 
authors in the last seventeen years. The nature, methods, 
activities and effects of the trusts, have become much clearer, 
and it is much safer to draw general conclusions. 

The principal topics treated are: competition; monopoly; 
the methods of organizing, financing and managing the trusts; 
their effects on prices, workingmen and politics; industrial 
combinations in Europe; anti-trust legislation; and the attitude 
of the Federal Courts. There are almost two hundred pages of 
appendices, containing the tests of laws for the regulation of 
trusts in America and in foreign countries, outline histories of 
representative trusts, and suggested methods for the solution 
of the trust problem. 

The subjects of most general interest are probably the 
effect of the trusts on prices and wages, and the proper atti- 
tude of the law toward them. On the first of these, the book 
is much more favorable to the trusts than is the average citi- 
zen. From a detailed study of the great combinations in sugar, 
whiskey, petroleum, tin plate, and iron and steel, the authors 
reach the conclusion that on the whole these trusts have “ not 
increased prices to the consumer, although at certain times for 
relatively short periods they have doubtless increased prices.” 
The further conclusion is set down that the combinations have 
the power to lower prices and “at times” actually do lower 
them. Balancing against each other the exceptional actions 
described by the phrase “ at times” in the last two sentences, 
we seem to be justified in stating that the trusts have, in the 
long run and on the whole, neither raised nor lowered prices, 
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but have kept for themselves all the benefits of their more 
economical production. 

For they have not, on the whole, shared these benefits with 
the workers. The few instances cited by the authors to the 
contrary happened either in the early days of some of the trusts 
or since the outbreak of the Great War. Moreover, the opposi- 
tion of some of the greatest of the trusts to trade unionism is 
stated much too leniently. Labor union leaders and competent 
students of the subject would probably agree that if the great 
trusts had not been organized, the unions would have a con- 
siderably larger membership and much greater power in our 
large industries than they have at present. 

With regard to legislation, the authors take their stand 
definitely on the side of those who believe that the combina- 
tions should be permitted to become complete monopolies if 
they can reach this stage without using unfair methods toward 
competitors. They would prevent extortion upon the public by 
government fixing of maximum prices. In taking this position 
Messrs. Jenks and Clark are not in agreement with the econo- 
mists who discussed this question at the 1913 meeting of the 
American Economic Association. Nor are they justified by 
their own presentation of the history of the trusts. They have 
not shown that any concern needs to grow to monopolistic size 
in order to secure all the economies and efficiency of combina- 
tion and bigness. On the contrary, they admit that some of the 
fairly large independent concerns have gained steadily upon 
their mighty rivals during the last fifteen years, and that in 
most instances the great combinations “do not attain to any- 
thing like a complete monopoly in any line of work unless they 
have the protection of patents or some special natural monop- 
oly advantage.” Since this is the case, it would seem that regu- 
lated competition would give the public all the advantages of 
combination and bigness, that monopoly should not be per- 
mitted, and that fair prices should be secured through com- 
petition rather than governmental price fixing. The success 
of the last-mentioned policy in the small area to which it has 
been extended since our country entered the War, has not been 
so great as to encourage the theory that it is an adequate sub- 
stitute for enforced competition. Let the process of combina- 
tion continue, but do not permit it to go so far as to give any 
concern a substantial monopoly of any field. 
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On the whole, the volume under review is the most useful 
and informing work that we have on the trusts. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. Edited by Alan England 
Brooke, D.D., and Norman McLean, M.A. Volume one. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.50. 

Oxford University has given us, in the Novum Testamen- 
tum of Wordsworth and White, the standard edition of the 
Vulgate New Testament, recognized as such by the head of the 
Committee on the Revision of the Vulgate. Cambridge 
achieved almost equal excellence in Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
New Testament. The palm for thé Septuagint was of old taken 
by Oxford in the edition of Holmes and Parsons: now it passes 
to Cambridge in this superb edition of Brooke and McLean. 
This is a work born to the purple, destined to supremacy. It 
becomes instantly indispensable to all workers in its own field, 
and will be found in all libraries of theological and biblical 
lore. 

The origin of this edition is found in the scheme submitted 
by Dr. Scrivener in 1875 to the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. The work was carried out in its first or shorter 
form by the late Dr. Swete, who merely published the text of 
Codex Vaticanus, supplying its lacune from the Alexandrinus 
or the next oldest manuscript, and giving variants of the five 
most important uncials. The larger and more difficult edition, 
which should contain all the evidence to serve as a basis for 
the reconstruction of the text, Dr. Swete was unable to prepare; 
in 1895 it was entrusted to the present editors, Messrs. Brooke 
and McLean. The credit for the scheme and the principles 
according to which the work has been carried out, is given by 
them to the great textual critic of Cambridge, Dr. Hort. 

The first volume comprises four parts, the first of which 
was published in 1906 and the last in 1917. It contains only 
the Octateuch (Genesis to Ruth) which is a little more than a 
fourth of the Septuagint. The editors have been engaged on 
this task twenty-two years. Unless more hands join with these 
skilled workers, the prospect is not bright for the early com- 
pletion of this edition, particularly in view of the increasing 
evidence that has to be examined. The purpose of this work 
is frequently misapprehended. It has not attempted to re- 
construct the true text of the Septuagint, to weigh and decide 
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upon the evidence for this text, but merely to present all the 
evidence in convenient and compact form. The work of judg- 
ment cannot begin until the evidence is collected; this is now 
accomplished for the Octateuch. It is to be hoped that some 
scholars will soon undertake to classify and sift this evidence 
and give us a critical text, such as Westcott and Hort, and, 
more recently, von Soden have done for the New Testament. 
The text which forms the basis of this edition is practically the 
same as Dr. Swete’s, as noted above: the apparatus criticus is 
far more elaborate. The variants are collected, first of all, from 
all the uncial manuscripts, which number fourteen, besides a 
few fragments and the recerttly discovered papyri; next, from 
thirty-two cursive manuscripts, selected from the one hundred 
and twenty and more which are extant; then from the prin- 
cipal ancient versions, Old Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, the two 
Coptic versions, and the Armenian; lastly, from ancient 
writers, Philo, Josephus, and the Greek Fathers, particularly 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. The lectionaries were not much 
used. 


Everything has been done in this edition that intelligent, 
painstaking and exact scholarship could do. The publishers 
have done their party nobly and the result is a monumental 
work. 


ESSENTIALS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By D. C. 
Knowlton, Ph.D., and S. B. Howe, A.M. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

This High School textbook follows very closely the out- 
lines prepared for the History Teacher’s Magazine a few years 
ago by Dr. A. M. Wolfson of the Julia Richman High School, 
New York City, in association with one of the authors of the 
present volume. The authors claim that to understand con- 
temporary Europe, one must understand the development of 
modern methods of business and industry since the eighteenth 
century, and the new conception of the relation of government 
and the governed. Despite the disclaimer in the preface, the 
authors have laid special stress upon the development of Eng- 
land in the history of Europe, although they realize in some 
measure the share of other continental States in the progress 
of modern Europe. 

The facts are fairly well presented, the different chapters 
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well arranged, and fairly complete bibliographies follow each 
chapter. The authors seem to have little knowledge of Catho- 
lic writers, a common fault in the average historical manual. 

It is amusing to find England praised for the Toleration 
Act of 1689, which positively excluded from toleration Jews and 
Catholics; and one wearies of the constant glorification of the 
modern age, which ‘has done away with “those innumerable 
outworn devices of the past for curbing the liberty and devel- 
opment of mankind upon the political, intellectual, moral, and 
even economic side, which blocked all true progress.” Some 
of these modern heroes are Voltaire, Rousseau, Joseph II. of 
Austria, the leaders of the Freneh Revolution, Cavour and 
Garibaldi. 

In discussing the causes of the present War, there is no 
mention of the fight to make democracy safe for the world. 
They state the causes to be the rivalry for world dominion, the 
struggle for the Near East, for the mastery of the Pacific, and 
for the commerce of the world. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE FIRST 
LORD ACTON. Edited with an introduction by John Ne- 
ville Figgis, Litt.D., and Reginald Vere Lawrence, M.A. 
Volume one. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00 net. 
Lord Acton was as rich in ideas, judgments, and general- 

izations as he was in his knowledge of facts; a sound judgment 

and an unspoiled heart, however, we cannot discover in him, 
though none can deny his keenness of insight and his eagerness 
to reach judgments based on accurate knowledge and high 
moral principles. Acton was an extremist, as his best friends, 

Déllinger and Lady Blennerhassett, occasionally reminded 

him. He was far more severe towards the Catholic Church than 

Déllinger himself. “We owe more severity to our own,” he 

says to Lady Blennerhassett, “ and more generosity to our ad- 

versaries”—a principle he certainly followed and that led him, 
after he became soured in 1864, into habitual condemnation of 

Catholic action in history. He degenerated, as he said of an- 

other, into “a most pungent and persistent fault-finder.” He 

was always looking for better bread than could be made of 
wheat. He thought it immoral to make any allowances for the 
spirit of the times; he condemned inexorably all historical 
characters who deviated from the path of rectitude which he 
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traced for them. The holier a man’s reputation, particularly 
if he was a canonized saint, or the higher his rank in the 
Church, the more terrible is Acton’s condemnation. Yet there 
is never a tone of regret, nothing to make one feel that the stern 
censor would have rejoiced if the scandals he denounces had 
not come to the Church of God. For nearly forty years he 
found scarcely a good word, in public or private, to say of the 
Church, communion with which he “held dearer than life.” 
Never was the old saying more true: summum jus, summa 
injuria. 

Much of Acton’s correspondence has already been pub- 
lished. This present selection is made from letters hitherto un- 
published. It is really a torrent of stimulating ideas and views 
and facts. His mind was full to overflowing, and found relief 
in conversation and letter-writing. He was interested in every- 
thing civilized, particularly in religion, morals and politics, but 
his predominating interest was always moral; due allowance 
made for his bias, he is always bracing. If only there was a 
little saving Christian grace; if only he were lovable as well as 
learned! No man can read this volume without learning much 
and, above all, without feeling there are worlds of human 
knowledge and wisdom still to be explored. It is a work for 
the student and thinker, with notebook in hand. We call at- 
tention particularly to a letter or, rather, a short treatise, in 
French, on the character of the American Revolution and its 
influence on French and European thought. It is deeper than 
Acton’s lecture on the American Revolution. There is much 
of Newman here, to whom Acton is very unjust, much of Mon- 
talembert, Dupanloup, Gladstone, Déllinger and many others; 
most of all, there is Infallibility, the rock on which was split 
Acton’s zeal for the Church, if not his faith. 

He began his career with ardent zeal for Catholicism and 
for science. Both were dampened by his dissatisfaction with 
the Papal policy. His best work was done before thirty-five, 
and the career of the most gifted English historian was 
wrecked. Catholicism and historical science in England would 
have been vastly richer if Acton had been loyal, if he had 
chosen Newman instead of Déllinger for his mentor. 

Owing to the previous publication of Acton’s letters, this 
selection, welcome as a complement, is not very satisfactory in 
itself. A second volume, selected from letters addressed to a 
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wider range of correspondents, ought to prove even more in- 
teresting to general readers. Some day we may hope for all 
that is valuable given in a better order. 


BOOKS AND PERSONS: BEING COMMENTS ON A PAST EPOCH. 
By Arnold Bennett. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00 net. 

Even in a “ vacation mood ” (the state of mind advertised 
on the book cover) Mr. Bennett gives us a good deal of the best 
of himself. He understands how to indulge his diverting ani- 
mus to the very limit of the permissible, without seeming crude. 
The method of attack is amusing: the author crouches unsus- 
pected until the emission of a sharp vocal token of irritation in- 
dicates that he has sighted his prey; emerges swiftly; pounces; 
and all is over. 

All this is merely to say that Mr. Bennett, like many less 
famous persons, is at his most enjoyable when he is most de- 
structive. These negative judgments bring out, incomparably, 
his magnificent assurance; yet if one’s aim were effectiveness, 
one would rather have originated his strictures than (with cer- 
tain exceptions) share his enthusiasms. He is very modern, 
indeed. Holding, apparently, the widespread belief that a 
collection of verifiable facts, if they are only dreary enough, 
constitutes a faithful rendering of life, he flourishes a brief 
for Tchehkoff and the ultra-realists. He puts “the culture of 
London ” in its place in the matter of Neo-Impressionism. He 
alone of the moderns (one gathers) comprehended Swinburne. 
And Mr. H. G. Wells is his idol. No. He is at his best when he 
is saying things unforgettable, albeit not always kind, about 
library censors, academies of letters, publishers. Or when he 
rains down happy abuse alike on the public and its connatural 
foe, the dilettanti of letters. Or in his matchless hunting down 
of the style of Mr. A. C. Benson. . Or yet again, as he harries 
the heroines of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Even here, of course, Mr. Bennett’s style and humor do 
not always end the matter for us, as, for instance, when he 
patronizes Henry James or regretfully excludes Mr. Chester- 
ton from the assembly of first-class intellects on the score of his 
dogmatism. There is, too, a certain coolness in the pronounce- 
ment that “there is not one of the [the mid-Victorian novels] 
that would not be tremendously improved by being cut down 
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to about half.” When one notes the number of pages in some 
of the Five-Towns novels, that simple passage becomes elo- 
quent of Mr. Bennett’s modesty. 

On the whole, when all tributes are paid, the conclusion 
reached by the reader at the end of the essay “ The Professors ” 
recurs as the final impression on the matter in Books and 
Persons. “ The root of the matter,” we are told, is not in Chur- 
ton Collins, not in Professor Saintsbury; and as for Professor 
Raleigh, “ wherever the root of the matter may be, it is not in 
him.” Probably. But this unblinking certitude makes us 
restive. After all, how does Mr. Bennett know? For is it not 
just possible that the root of the matter is not in him, either? 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. Volume XI. New 
York: The United States Catholic Historical Society. 
The last volume of the Catholic Historical Society’s publi- 

cations contains a number of interesting papers: The Begin- 

ning of Notre Dame, by Rev. M. J. Walsh, C.S.C.; The First 

Mass in New York State, by Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J.; Catholic 

Signers of the Constitution, by Dr. J. G. Coyle; Catholic 

Pioneers of Trenton, by J. J. Cleary; The Marcus Whitman 

Myth, by L. A. Langie; Diplomatic Intercourse with the Pope, 

by T. F. Meehan; The Oldest Known Illustration of South 

American Indians, by R. Schuller, and The Register of the 

Clergy Laboring in the Archdiocese of New York from Early 

Missionary Times, by Rev. J. Wuest, C.SS.R., and Rev. A. Wil- 

mer, O. M. Cap. 


THE WINNING OF THE WAR. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00 net. 

Dr. Usher, who has already given us a thoughtful volume 
on Pan Germanism, here makes a searching study into the 
minds of the Teuton peoples as related to the World War, and 
into the attitude of the Allied nations toward the conflict. He 
calls his work “an optimistic book,” but the optimism of it is 
something on the order of the needle ia the haystack, extremely 
difficult to lay hands on. There are moments in the perusal of 
Dr. Usher’s book when one wonders what is the use of fighting 
the War at all, either because it is irretrievably lost and there- 
fore a hopeless case; or else, as other pages reveal, because it 
is already won, and therefore ours without more ado. In the 
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end, despite his efforts to make us look up and smile, Dr. 
Usher leaves us just about where we began—with the very 
key and foundation of the issue still seriously threatened by a 
Germany bent on victory at any cost. 

Many of the points made by Dr. Usher in this work are 
well worth considering. A defensive, not an offensive, war 
must be our cue at the present hour, he claims—until such time 
as we may be really ready to take the offensive. In this he 
would appear to be in agreement with no less an authority 
than Foch himself. Again, it is not the armies of the Teutons 
we have to fear in the future, but the temper of the Teutonic 
peoples. He makes very clear the almost disastrous effects of 
political gaming among the Allied nations, yet shows how in- 
evitable such things are in countries whose government is 
based on ideals wholly different from those of the autocratic 
Central Empires. And although he “falls down” woefully 
when it comes to touching on such matters as the true relations 
of the Church to mankind, going so far as to state that the 
part to be played by the Church in individual development 
“should be indirect and negative rather than direct and posi- 
tive;” and even making an old-fashioned faux pas about the 
Inquisition; nevertheless, he gives to the calumnies of anti- 
Catholic bigotry concerning the Italian débdcle an answer that 
is irrefutable. 


THE WORLD AND THE WATERS. By Edward F. Garesché, 

S.J. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. $1.00. 

Father Garesché is a master of the lyric. His is the poetry 
that truly fulfills that first function of all poetry—to sing. From 
the pages of this latest book of his verses one gets the feeling 
that he sings as the bird sings, out of a full heart, out of a tune- 
ful throat, simply because the song is there and it must out. 
And he has the eye as well as the heart of the poet—the sight 
that sees through the visible to the unseen; and that, in observ- 
ing the visible, focuses the beautiful and draws it up to our 
vision clothed with the iridescent coloring of fancy and imag- 
ination. God and nature are this poet’s chief themes; nature 
bespeaking God; and God seen not in, but through nature. Yet 
he makes songs, too, of The World of Books; and In City 
Streets likewise he finds his vision and his voice. Fancy is 
especially his gift—a rare gift, even among the major poets: it 
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is an indefinable something that plays like light through the 
lines of much of his poetry. It will be hard to find for many 
a day a finer sonnet than his Summer Rain; while his Sun- 
Browned with Toil (already familiar to readers of this maga- 
zine, where it originally appeared) is a notable example of 
noble and sustained blank verse. 


MY SHIP AND OTHER VERSES. By Edmund Leamy. With a 

Foreword by Katharine Tynan. New York: John Lane 

Co. $1.00. 

This volume, from the son of the older Irish author and 
patriot, Edmund Leamy, is young and, perhaps, uneven, but 
full of promise and full also of that indefinable something 
called charm. Mr. Leamy is no lover of “free verse ” or other 
modernistic vagaries: but he has versatility—not always the 
gift of the young poet! And with his fondness for the older 
melodies and rich diction, there is blended a glamour of the 
East to make the dreams still more opulent. There are many 
delightful Irish verses in his collection, and there is one bit of 
cockney—East of Suez—worthy to stand beside the Barrack 
Room Ballads. But for the most part, the poems are sheer 
romance, naked and unashamed. 

Nothing could be more characteristic than one which Mr. 
Leamy calls An Invitation: 


Ah, fly with me to happiness, through the heart of the merry May, 
And follow me down the friendly road that lies at the end o’ day, 
And sing with me a simple tune in a mystical, magic tongue, 

For then we will come to Tir-na-noge if only our hearts are young! 


It would seem part of the poet’s perennial mission to hold 
fast for us this precious youthfulness. 


MYSTICISM AND LOGIC. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 

This volume of philosophical papers takes its title from the 
opening essay and gives a wrong impression of the variety of 
topics discussed in its pages. Like everything that comes from 
the pen of Mr. Russell, this book is brilliantly written, but we 
candidly confess that after a careful perusal of it we are un- 
able to understand his philosophic outlook. It abounds in 
clever criticism of the views of great thinkers from the days of 
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Plato and Aristotle to our own time; but the trend of it all is 
destructive rather than constructive. 

The essay on “Mysticism and Logic” is very able— 
but very unsatisfying. The same must be said of “ The Study 
of Mathematics ” and “ Mathematics and the Metaphysicians.” 
The “ Ultimate Constituents of Matter” does not throw much 
light on that venerable problem, and his notion of Causality 
we cannot accept at all. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By John Viscount Morley. Two volumes. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $7.50. 

The recollections of a man so gifted and so fortunately 
placed could not fail to be fascinating. They sparkle with the 
magic of great names. They glow with the light of great move- 
ments and events. They give the reader the sensation of view- 
ing the history of the latter days from the inside, although they 
stop just before the event whose telling could interest us most 
of all, England’s entry into the War, the decision of the Asquith 
cabinet which caused Morley’s resignation. 

Strange as it may seem, however, the volumes contribute 
relatively little to history. Light abounds, but facts are rare. 
Revelations are few, there is but little small talk, and hardly a 
“ good story ” in all the nearly eight hundred pages. If Morley 
has any fun or humor in him, he does not suffer it to mingle 
laughter with the tone of his dignified pages. His portraits are 
appreciations, not pictures. He does not give rein to memory. 
He schooled himself in the editor’s chair and never wandered 
abroad with the reporter; his recoilections are often little more 
than pegs for comments, and rarely give the vivid sketches that 
history delights in. Yet they never lack interest, for all is given 
with the reflectiveness and serenity of a man who has lived 
long and thought deeply. It is Morley whom they reveal and 
the story-teller is more interesting even than his story. We 
form the image of a man of high seriousness and keen insight, 
of honesty and forcefulness, or doggedness, at least. He misses 
greatness, though narrowly. Had he the touch of genius, he 
would have been the leader of the Liberals after Gladstone, and 
Home Rule would have carried. 

His writings lack warmth and imagination. He has nothing 
of the poet and little of the prophet. A very independent 
thinker, he has originated nothing; he has influenced many, 
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he has spread light—and darkness; he has formed no school. 
He has all that industry, reflection and experience can bring a 
man; but no man can add to his intellectual stature, and John 
Morley was not born to be tall, but to be stocky. 

No portions of this work are more admirable than those 
that relate to Ireland and to Parnell. Lord Morley was the 
first English statesman to understand the Home Rule question. 
Here Gladstone was Morley’s disciple; all Englishmen, too, 
have gone to his school, tardy scholars though they be. There 
is the wisdom of a true statesman in these pages, yet the tragedy 
of it all is that Morley himself unwillingly contributed to the 
political ruin of Parnell and the wreck of Home Rule. Both 
could have been averted, it appears, by a more resourceful 
manager. A sense of doom over-shadows the whole story. 
Morley’s devotion to Home Rule was the offspring of political 
judgment and desire to see justice done. Love of Ireland had 
little influence in his course. 

The religious problem is a continual obsession for Lord 
Morley, as it is for nearly all thoughtful unbelievers. It will 
not away. It casts a deep shadow over fhese Reécollections. 
There is no joy in them, nothing better than a Stoic resolve 
to make the best of a sad lot. Morley lost his faith in early life. 
He was reared in a stern evangelicalism by a father who hated 
Puseyism and German infidelity, and admired the Unitarian 
Channing. Of the mother no mention is made. It is singular, 
by the way, that there is an almost cloistral exclusion of women 
from these pages. Morley went to Oxford when the tide of 
liberal reaction against Tractarianism was running strong. He 
succumbed easily, apparently without a struggle and without 
aregret. Religion, to him, had meant only restriction and had 
kindled no love of Christ or of God. He made no study of it 
until it was extinguished in his soul and had become an in- 
tellectual curiosity. He drifted into journalism, chose his 
friends among agnostics and was proud to fight in the front 
ranks of free thought. He was outspoken and no compromiser. 
After he entered political life, he eschewed religious contro- 
versy. His opinions have softened, but there has been no radi- 
cal change. To him, more than to anyone else, is due the posi- 
tion of respectability that has been won or is gradually being 
won for Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau. Very kind to the 
virtues, very blind to the faults of these worthies, he has been a 
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stern critic of Christianity, and particularly of the Catholic 
Church, although he is fascinated by her historic greatness. Re- 
ligion itself is a sealed book to him: herein lies the secret of the 
many perverse and onesided judgments in a man disposed to 
be fair. 

Was his strenuous and almost life-long battle against 
religion a folly aftér all? It is the last question he asks him- 
self and to which, apparently, he intends one day to give an 
answer. To quote his words: “A painful interrogatory, I 
must confess, emerges. Has not your school—the Darwins, 
Spencers, Renans and the rest—held the civilized world, both 
old and new alike, European and transatlantic, in the hollow 
of their hand for two long generations past? Is it quite clear 
that their influence has been so much more potent than the 
gospel of the various churches? Circumspice.” Yes, we look 
around, and we answer that unfortunately it has been more 
potent that the Gospel: it has brought hell upon earth. 


JOHN KEATS. His life and Poetry: His Friends, Critics and 
After-Fame. By Sidney Colvin: Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50 net. 

It is no indulgence in hyperbole to acclaim the appearance 
of the present work as a positive event. Here, at last, we have 
in full detail the poignant and long misunderstood story of 
one of the chief glories of English literature, and the ghost has 
now been laid, it is to be hoped never to rise again, of the per- 
nicious legend which pictured Keats as an effeminate weakling 
whose life “ was snuffed out by an article.” For in these pages 
written with loving care by a critic who has given long years 
of patient study and research to his subject and who has made 
masterly use of all the avaiJakie material, both written and 
documentary, whether in England or America, bearing upon it, 
we have in addition to a finely discriminating appraisal of the 
poet, an authentic presentment of the man, a man whose most 
outstanding characteristic was no less a virtue than masculine 
courage. 

Keats in fact, as the present biographer makes plain, was 
notorious even in his school days for his pluck and pugnacity, 
and it was a quality he never lost, as the Homeric fight with 
the butcher boy a year or two before his death bears witness. 
But courage was not his only noble trait, and Sir Sidney has 
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duly emphasized his modesty, his warm-heartedness, his filial 
and fraternal affection, his loyalty to his given word, his un- 
failing and, for him, too liberal generosity to impecunious 
friends. Nor are the shadows omitted—his tendency to lux- 
uriousness, his indecision and variability, and especially that 
morbidity of temperament which under the combined stress 
of brutal critical treatment and public neglect, fatal disease 
and thwarted love, wrung from him in his last days those cries 
of fretfulness and passion that have unfortunately represented 
his character for so many years in the general mind. 

In dealing with Keats’ poetry the author of course has 
brought to bear all the weight of his acknowledged critical 
acumen and authority. He takes up the chief individual 
poems, showing what influences went to their making and 
the circumstances under which they were written; and par- 
ticularly in the case of Endymion, he throws such light on its 
underlying scheme and symbolism as to make it a much-more 
interesting and readable work than it is commonly considered. 
He treats of the poet’s faults both spiritual and technical, and 
goes fully into Keats’ relations to his Elizabethan masters and 
his Victorian followers. 


GREAT WIVES AND MOTHERS. By Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt. 

New York: Devin-Adair Co. $2.00 net. 

This long series of biographical sketches, extending from 
the early days of the Church up to the present, is full of practi- 
cal information and inspiration. The tale of these noble lives, 
one following another, is an impressive thing to a Catholic, 
and is calculated to bring home to him the truth of Father 
Blunt’s statement: “One of the greatest glories of the Church 
is her noble womanhood.” When a book of this sort reveals 
to a reader how much that is picturesque and in the truest 
sense romantic, is woven into the lives of some of the Church’s 
heroines, he is disposed to wonder that Catholic biographers 
have worked a rich vein so little. 


SACERDOTAL SAFEGUARDS. By Arthur Barry O’Neill, Notre 
Dame, Indiana: The University Press. $1.25. 
Father O’Neill has found another alliterative title for his 
third series of essays written for and about priests, and those 
who have already found pleasure and profit in Priestly Prac- 
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tice and Clerical Colloquies will be glad to know that Sacer- 
dotal Safeguards is in no way unworthy of its predecessors. 
The previous volumes, especially the first, aimed primarily 
at the priest’s personal sanctification; the choice of topics in 
this present one has fallen rather upon the priest’s relations 
with the world in which he lives. Such chapter-headings as 
these speak for themselves: “The Priest and the School,” 
“The Priest and Non-Catholics,” “The Priest’s Housekeeper,” 
“The Priest as Traveler,” “The Priest and Social Problems,” 
—this last is as practical as it is timely. Then there is a chap- 
ter on “ Priestly Mortification ” in general, and others in more 
specific forms, as “Fraternal Charity,” mortification of the 
tongue, and “ The Priest’s Table,” mortification of the palate. 

The American priest will be grateful to Father O’Neill for 
these essays. As he reads he will forget that he reads, and 
think rather that he listens to a kindly, good-humored but 
shrewd mentor, who deals with counsel rather than with pre- 
cept, and whose suggestions, ascetic in foundation, however 
piquant they may be in tone, are eminently practical and the 
fruit of ripe experience. 


PORTUGUESE PORTRAITS. By A. F. G. Bell. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Portugal’s presence in the War as one of our Allies is 
likely to awaken interest in her history and language, so greatly 
neglected by English and American scholars. The Portuguese 
language is the most Latin of all the Latin tongues, “with a clas- 
sic solemnity which distinguishes it from all other living lan- 
guages; ” Portugal’s isolated geographical position has kept it 
aloof from outside influences. 

The book presents sketches of seven of the greatest men of 
Portuguese history in her “Golden Age,” in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Of them Prince Henry the 
navigator, Albuquerque, Vasco da Gama and Joao de Castro 
were not only fearless explorers but truly great men. 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, Governor of India, could have 
built up a permanent Portuguese Empire, but his hands were 
tied by jealous critics at home. Lisbon regarded India merely 
as a mine to be exploited; Albuquerque was given a few ships, 
often so rotten that they sank of sheer old age, and but one 
thousand two hundred men poorly armed, with which to main- 
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tain and beat into shape the immense empire his country de- 
sired to establish in India. A powerful character, warrior and 
statesman, he would have been equal to his task, had not the 
court mistrusted and intrigued against him. So his great work 
failed, and with him Portugal’s vision of empire. 

The interesting portrait of Dom Joao de Castro, one of 
Albuquerque’s successors as Viceroy of India, depicts him 
a statesman of the first class and a quaint old scholar, living 
among Oriental splendor, yet ever longing for his native woods, 
and to devote himself to the study of philosophy in his beloved 
Portuguese villa. With treasures at his command, the calls 
upon him were so constant, he was left, as he laments, “ with- 
out the means to buy me even a hen!” He died in the arms 
of his friend, St. Francis Xavier, in 1548. 


LUTHER ON THE EVE OF HIS REVOLT. By Very Rev. M. J. 
Lagrange, 0.P. New York: The Cathedral Library Asso- . 
ciation. 60 cents. 

Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (1515- 
1516) was first given to the world a few years ago by John 
Ficker, who discovered the original in the Royal Library of 
Berlin and a copy in the Vatican Library at Rome. It was used 
most extensively by Father Denifle in his well-known work, 
that caused such intense excitement in Germany, Luther and 
Lutheranism. The Commentary is valuable because it con- 
tains the essence of all the errors Luther was afterwards to 
profess, and because it shows his utter ignorance of the great 
Scholastics, including St. Thomas. 

Father Lagrange thus states the purpose of his treatise: 
“We propose to consider Luther’s Commentary merely as an 
exegetical work, restricting ourselves to an examination of his 
method, and reserving until later any formal discussion of the 
new doctrines; secondly, to study the intellectual and moral 
dispositions of Luther, insofar as they may be gathered from 
his work on this Epistle to the Romans; thirdly, to indicate the 
new doctrine which the Wittenberg professor dogmatically 
gave as the genuine teaching of St. Paul, and to discuss its real 
relation to that teaching.” 

The new idea of the Commentary is the identification of 
concupiscence with sin, contrary to the plain teaching of the 
Apostle. Another doctrine he falsely ascribes to St. Paul is that 
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the justified man lives in sin. It is impossible, says Luther, to 
obtain righteousness; one must admit that he is powerless, 
confess that he lives in sin, and by this avowal solicit mercy. 
This is the very antithesis of St. Paul’s teaching, as Father La- 
grange well shows. Luther’s justification by faith is also set 
forth in the Commentary, and the orthodox St. Bernard is 
travestied to prove Luther’s heresy. 


THE STRAIGHT RELIGION. By Father Benedict, O0.SS.S. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Father Benedict here presents his readers with a simple and 
popular exposition of the dogmatic teaching of the Church. He 
brings out clearly the inter-relation of dogma with dogma, 
and answers in a brief and kindly manner the chief difficul- 
ties of the average non-Catholic. The work is well arranged, 
the proofs ably presented, and the tone throughout is utterly 
devoid of the bitterness of controversy. Unfortunately the | 
style of the author lacks the grace and distinction which would 
have won for it a wider hearing. 


OUTWITTING THE HUN. By Lieut. Pat O’Brien, R.F.C. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 
The zest and swing of youth is in every page of this thor- 


‘oughly delightful book. Patrick Alva O’Brien, of Monence, IIli- 


nois, or plain “ Pat” as he calls himself, impatient to get into 
the fighting ranks in the World War, went to Canada last year 
and enlisted in the Royal Flying Corps. Within the eight 
months that followed his enlistment and his return to his 
home in America, he underwent such a series of adventures 
and escapes as the most daring fictionist would hesitate to 
invent to make a thrilling tale. Shot down behind the German 
lines, he was taken prisoner by the enemy, but leaping from a 
moving train he made his escape, and, then, for three weeks, 
hiding by daylight and crawling through the dark of night, he 
got out of Germany, into Luxemburg, crossed to Belgium, and 
finally emerged to freedom across the Dutch frontier. In sim- 
ple and unpretentious, but nevertheless vivid English, the 
young adventurer describes his bodily hardships, his mental 
sufferings, through this perilous journey, and he relates many 
a hairbreadth experience with a wit and a good humor that is 
thoroughly American. There is a fine manly spirit breathing 
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through the whole story, and a frank and homely regard for 
the simple things of the heart—ocf prayer and God’s protection 
and “a loving old mother ”—that makes the author’s per- 
sonality shine through its every page. No one could resist Pat 
O’Brien; even a glance at the laughing eyes that look out from 
his pictures, captivates; and no one could read this story with- 
out pleasure and a refreshing thrill that makes the world, de- 
spite its terrors and its wars, seems after all a goodly place. 


BOY WOODBURN. By Alfred Olivant. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40 net. 

An original note is struck in this refreshing and enjoyable 
story of the Sussex Downs. The heroine, called “ Boy,” is the 
child of a typical old horse-trainer, married late in life to 
the daughter of a dissenting rural preacher who brought into 
the atmosphere of the stables at Putnams a distinct flavor of 
the pulpit and the Sunday-school. The author reveals himself 
an artist in his management of this odd arrangement of affairs. 
“Mar” Woodburn remains a consistent living character 
despite the incongruity of her position; so does old Mat; and 
“Boy” emerges on the scene a striking combination of the 
two. As Mr. Olivant portrays her, the girl is a delightful mix- 
ture of glorious outdoor horse-racing abandon and severe 
Bible-class uprightness. She makes the two go together with 
a vigor and sincerity that is deliciously convincing and not 
without its humorous side. Indeed, the book is shot through 
with refreshing humor. 

This story has already enjoyed enormous popularity in 
England. It will undoubtedly repeat that success in America 
—assuredly so, if once our soldier boys are given a taste of it. 
No better yarn could be found to send to our boys “over 
there,” or at work in their camps at home, than “ Boy Wood- 
burn.” 


DONALD THOMPSON IN RUSSIA. New York: The Century 

Co. $2.00. 

A news photographer sees events as pictures. He is not 
concerned with causes or ultimate effects. He sees the living, 
active, riotous, eventful present; and from that standpoint 
anything he contributes is valuable. Donald Thompson is a 
news photographer—perhaps the best known in the world to- 
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day—and he was in Russia during the Revolution. He took 
numberless pictures there of what went on, and in these vivid 
letters tells of the experiences he encountered in his work. So 
it is no egotism which makes him call his book, Donald 
Thompson in Russia, for that is exactly what it is. What caused 
the Revolution or what might follow, does not bother him. He 
is part of the mob and pictures it in language vivid, journalese, 
but eminently readable. 

From the accounts of his mingling with the mobs on those 
Petrograd streets and around the four hundred speaking plat- 
forms, we find that the majority of the people had not the 
slightest idea what they were revolting for. They were out to 
loot and destroy, a people. drunken with license to whom pa- 
triotism or ideals could not appeal. 

But even more sinister is the evidence he gives, in text and 
pictures, of German intrigue within the Russian army, in the 
government councils and in public administration. It would 
seem that both the bureaucracy and the national ideal col- 
lapsed because of this poisonous element. National faith fell 
when the nation was sufficiently honeycombed with German 
money. That is the composite view one gets from this enter- 
prising American’s account. . 


IN THE NIGHT. By R. Gorell Barnes. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

This detective story deals with the mysterious midnight 
killing of an elderly man, Sir Roger Penderton, in his own 
home. Suspicion points to several of the characters in turn, 
only to be in turn refuted and baffled. The book is hardly to be 
classed among the best of its kind, but it is readable, for ‘the 
mystery is well sustained throughout its very moderate length, 
and the solution, when it comes, is a surprise for the reader as 
well as for most of the people in the — ee the de- 
tective. SPS} ae el ee + st 


CALVARY ALLEY. By Alice Hegan Rice. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.35 net. 

Calvary Alley is the name given to a squalid, disorderly 
row of tenements and saloons lying under the shadow of a 
beautiful, dignified cathedral. Mrs. Rice has shown some in- 
genuity in her manipulation of the story to establish a connec- 
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tion between some of the aristocratic congregation and some 
of the denizens of the alley. The heroine, Nance Molloy, is of 
the latter. Although her intelligence and ambition give her 
a checkered career, and a variety of opportunities, the alley 
and its associations retain their hold upon her, and, in the 
end, her affections are given to the young workman who was 
her neighbor in childhood. The book can scarcely be con- 
sidered a picture of real life, but it is readable, full of incident, 
and will probably score another popular success for its author. 


SIMBA. By Stewart Edward White. Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40 net. 

In this tale of African romance and adventure, the author 
of The Blazed Trail and The Leopard Woman shows that he 
has lost none of his power to hold a reader. Simba, the Swa- 
hili word for “lion,” is the name given the small son of one 
of the chiefs by a white ivory-trader, the famous Kingczi, be- 
cause of his infant bravery in the presence of the monarch of 
beasts. The name and quality alike stay by the young native, 
whose adventures are told in a series of more or less closely 
connected stories. Of course one unfamiliar with Mr. White’s 
territory, is unable to judge of his fidelity to facts. But the 
easy style is so attractive, and the incidents have such an air 
of realism, that the final verdict is sure to be, “if these are not 
facts, they ought to be.” 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN. By May Sinclair. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

This war novel has every drawback which the newest con- 
ception of realistic fiction imposes, and it bears, besides, the 
mark of one of Miss Sinclair’s grave individual faults. But it 
is a masterpiece, for all of that. Plotless, un-unified, discur- 
sive, even marred at times by a “ candor” as gratuitous artisti- 
cally as it is ugly, The Tree of Heaven still rises serenely clear 
of its own shortcomings, to take its place very little, if any, be- 
low the best work of its author. 

‘Readers of Miss Sinclair have winced and wondered be- 
fore this at her curious preéccupation with, or outspokenness 
with regard to, certain of the accidents of existence on which 
it is not profitable to linger. To say so is merely to repeat an 
old criticism. It is a pity it should continue to be elicited. Yet, 
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happily, it is not that impression which lingers. The Tree of 
Heaven is too positively fine for.that. It is impossible that one 
should not carry away a lesson poignant and noble from one’s 
reading of how the War came to a certain English family of 
Harrisons, and how one by one the modern sons and the more- 
than-modern daughter responded to the call for sacrifice. 


THE COMRADE IN WHITE. By W.H. Leathem. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

A strange and interesting feature of the War has been 
the indefinite but constantly recurring rumors of the visible 
presence of Christ upon the battle front, giving courage to 
the soldier in the fulfillment of his duty, supporting and com- 
forting the wounded and the dying. The four short stories 
comprised in this little volume embody this idea, representing 
the “ Comrade in White ” moving among His brethren to help 
and console, both in the actual scenes of the conflict and in the 
home country where its reactions have brought great need of 
Him. The little tales are well told, in simple and touching 
form, and contain nothing out of harmony with the most sen- 
sitive reverence. 


STORIES THE IROQUOIS TELL THEIR CHILDREN. By “ Yeh 
Sen Noh Wehs” (Mabel Powers). New York: American 
Book Co. 64 cents. 

_ Welcomed to the Lodges of the Senecas, the Onondagas, 

the Tuscaroras, the Oneidas, Cayugas and Mohawks by their 

' chiefs, Miss Powers has been bidden to tell these Indian stories 

to the Pale Faces. 

These wonder stories, nature stories, fairy stories show 
that children are much the same all the world over. The In- 
dian Fox, we are glad to see, is not so universally successful 
as Reynard, but to learn this and many another secret, chil- 
dren must consult “ Yeh Sen Noh Wehs,” alias Mabel Powers. 


PRIEST OF THE IDEAL. By Stephen Graham. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

Mr. Graham’s first venture in fiction can only by cour- 
tesy be called a novel. It is a conglomerate production, hard 
to classify. A tenuous thread of continuity is provided in the 
earlier chapters which tell of the fantastic plan of an Amer- 
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ican millionaire to buy some portable centres of tradition and 
take them back to his native land. Hampden, the “ priest of 
the ideal,” accompanies him on the quest, saying that what- 
ever proves impossible to buy, must constitute Great Britain’s 
real spiritual treasure of today, which is what he, Hampden, 
is seeking. The book then becomes sometimes hagiography, 
sometimes early Church history, sometimes a mere guide- 
book, sympathetically written. It is interspersed with lay- 
sermons by Hampden, and with many conversations con- 
cerning religion, sociology and the War. Though some things 
that are said grate upon Catholic ears, there is much thought - 
on the high plane characteristic of Mr. Graham; but the book 
as a whole is so nebulous and abruptly discursive that reading 
it, is more toil than joy. 


GARDEN STEPS: A MANUAL FOR THE AMATEUR IN VEGE- 
TABLE GARDENING. By Ernest Cobb. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co. 60 cents. 

These Garden Steps are made so simple and tempting as 
to lead on and encourage even the most timid. While the 
author does not propose to enable the novice “to sit beneath 
his own vine and fig tree,” he does aim at helping the begin- 
ner to grow his own beans, potatoes, beets, cabbages, corn, 
tomatoes, etc. He foresees and cautions the unwary against 
every possibility, and supplements with directions for canning 
or drying the fruits of their industry. : 


ANCIENT LAW. Everyman’s Library. By Sir Henry Maine. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents net. 

This well-known work on ancient law was first published 
fifty-seven years ago, and it is now introduced to the public 
by a neat and scholarly essay from the pen of Professor J. H. 
Morgan, as No. 734 of Everyman’s Library. A work that has 
been regarded as a classic on the subject of ancient law for 
over half a century needs no further commendation. 


2 aes fourth of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Series published by 
the Central Bureau of the G. R. C. Central Society, is entitled 
In Hoc Signo Vinces. This “Message of the Cross,” by Rev. 
Albert Muntsch, S.J., will go straight to the heart of the fighter, 
with its timely exhortation to Faith, Hope and Love, in the 
conscientious performance of duty. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. - 


The American Book Company, New York, offers a number of 
School Manuals. Among them we note: 

Around the World with the Children, by Frank G. Carpenter. (60 
cents.) Those acquainted with Carpenter’s Geographical Readers, or 
his Commerce and Industry Readers will need no word of recommen- 
dation for this delightful addition to the series. The title explains it- 
self. Children everywhere—their homes, their clothing, their schools, 
their games, food, manners and customs, are depicted in this imaginary 
tour around the world. 

Elementary Economic Geography, by Charles Redway Dyer, 
F.R.G.S. ($1.28.) Commercial Geography has here been translated 
into a study “ of the ways in which different peoples in different re- 
gions get a living,” which is after all bringing it out of the dry and the 
abstract, into the warm and the living. As this is meant for an Elemen- 
tary textbook, three-fourths of it is devoted to the consideration of the 
United States and her possessions, to which is added a chapter on its 
foreign commerce. As a supplementary reader it will be found both 
suggestive and interesting, but it seems rather difficult as a textbook for 
the grammar grades. 

To the series of Eclectic English Classics has been added—Burke’s 
Speeches at Bristol, edited by Edward Bergin, S.J. (20 cents.) These 
speeches are shorter, simpler, more imitable, than Burke’s magnificent 
effort, On Conciliation, and present the best possible model in our lan- 
guage for present political needs. 

Chemistry in the Home, by Henry I. Weed, B.Sc. ($1.20), is clear, 
simple, practical. The summaries are especially useful and valuable 
and the illustrations together with the manual for laboratory work (44 
cents) will aid the student and save him much valuable time. 

An Introduction to Science, by Bertha M. Clay, Ph.D. ($1.20), aims 
at too much, and so cannot more than touch on many subjects. The book 
will prove useful to pupils seeking information for practical purposes 
rather than for examination work. 

Community Arithmetic, by Brenelle Hunt. (60 cents.) The object 
of this book seems to be that the pupil should practise business while 
studying the theory thereof. For he is launched at once into the opera- 
tions of reckoning, changemaking, buying and selling, bookkeeping, etc. 
The book presents great variety of matter, but too few problems. Daily 
work may be expected to supply for this lack. 

Everyday English Composition, by Emma Miller Bolenius (80 
cents), certainly justifies its title. It will be found extremely useful in 
schools where the pupils cannot be burdened with a large number of 
books or which could not be assimilated by them if possessed. The 
author suggests “that the English classroom should be a combination 
of laboratory, shop, club, debating room and newspaper-office.” The 
atmosphere of the book suggests a place of business, and lacks the re- 
pose of literature. 
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Le Premier Livre, by Albert A. Méras, Ph.D. (64 cents), is a re- 
print of a very satisfactory French book—a grammar and reader com- 
bined. The work has been tested and has stood the proof. 

Elementary Spanish Grammar, by A. M. Espinosa, Ph.D., and G. 
Allen. ($1.24.) The study of Spanish promises to become more neces- 
sary in our commercial connections with South America. The authors 
of this course in order to secure the all-round usefulness of the work 
have collaborated in its preparation, and have succeeded in produc- 
ing one of the best courses we have so far met with, for the purpose de- 
signed. 

New First Spanish Book, by James H. Worman. (48 cents.) This 
is a new edition of a well-known Spanish primer which has been 
widely used in classes for the study of the Janguage. The recent re- 
vision adds new sentences and contains a list of classroom expressions 
necessary in the “direct method” of teaching, in which no word of 
English is used. The book consists of material very similar to that 
found in our own first readers, and is made up of conversations on 
familiar topics. : 

A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges, by Professor Herbert 
Weir Smyth, Ph.D. ($1.50), has been tested by actual use in- class 
and can be recommended as a suitable textbook for college use. The 
syntax is treated with great freshness and clearness. It is, however, 
scarcely suited for pupils making their first acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, as it is too full and advanced. Those who are thinking of intro- 
ducing a new textbook into their classes would do well to give this 
grammer a trial. It is beautifully printed and well-bound—no small 
advantage in a class-book. 

Peter Reilly, of Philadelphia, offers Hossfeld’s New Method of 
Learning the Italian Language, and Hossfeld’s Conjugation of Italian 
Verbs, by A. Rota. ($1.25.) The explanations of the grammatical por- 
tions of these books, exercises, and reading lessons are so well arranged 
and carefully connected, that they are well calculated to facilitate the 
rapid acquisition of the Italian language. 

We also call to the attention of our Catholic Schools The Catholic 
Edition of the Progressive Music Series, published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York. 





Recent Events. 


The third attempt of the enemy to break 
Progress of the War. through the Allies’ line began on May 27th. 
It was a greater surprise for the Allies 
than either of the two former attempts and was more success- 
ful, meeting as it did with less opposition. The place chosen 
by the enemy was the celebrated Chemin-des-Dames. As this 
was by natural formation one of the strongest parts of the 
Allies’ line, it was held by only seven divisions of troops, sent 
there to rest after long battling in other parts. So great was the 
enemy’s success that by the fifth day he reached the Marne, a 
‘ distance of thirty miles from his starting point, and came with-- 
in forty-five miles of Paris, claiming to have taken 45,000 pris- 
oners and many guns. He did not succeed in crossing the river. 
His attempt to do so was prevented in large degree by Ameri- 
can troops, who won great glory by the successful resistance 
which they offered. By the twelfth day the further advance 
of the enemy towards Paris, which now became his goal, 
was stopped. Without warning and with only one day’s in- 
termission a new drive was started along the River Oise. Con- 
siderable advances were made in this fourth attempt to dis- 
locate the Allies’ line. Greater success attended the efforts of 
the Allies than in any one of the former attempts to resist the 
enemy, and within five days the Germans were brought to a 
standstill. It is not, however, expected that the enemy will re- 
linquish his purpose of securing a decisive victory. In fact 
there are many who think that all the attempts so far made, 
curious and powerful though they have been, are but prelimi- 
naries to the grand attack which Ludendorff contemplates, and 
for which he is thought to have sufficient reserves. So far he 
has succeeded in dislocating for some distance the Allies’ lines, 
which they too confidently looked. upon:as impregnable. These 
have proved far from impregnable, and the way is open now 
for the new kind of warfare—the warfare of movement— 
which will characterize the days to come. 
A question which has puzzled many, is that of the reserves 
of the Allies. It has been said that General Foch has a large 
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reserve army with which he is ready to strike, and some even 
have expected him to make a great counter-attack. The 
progress of events, however, has rendered this doubtful. Some 
experts even question the existence of any reserves, and attrib- 
ute the reverses of the French and the British to the fact that 
they have to denude one part of their line in order to succor the 
attacked part. The enemy thereupon directs his attack upon 
the weakened part. This process, in the opinion of these critics, 
may go on indefinitely. This seems to be a pessimistic view, 
and the truth probably lies between the two extremes. That is 
to say that while there is no army of reserves, the Generalis- 
simo is now able by the unity of command which belongs to 
him and by the gradual increase of forces which is taking 
place, largely from this country, to strengthen the whole of his 
lines. ; 

Nothing has been more satisfactory than the success which 
has been achieved, even at this early date, by the troops of our 
own country. They have gained several victories, local in- 
deed, over the enemy and there is evidence that he has begun to 
look upon them as a serious factor with which he has to deal. 
Our troops are now stationed at no fewer than six places, one of 
which extends over some fifty miles. A good omen that they 
will reach Berlin is found in the fact that American troops are 
now in German territory, holding a part-of that line which 
France has held since the beginning of the war. 

The long expected attack on Italy by the Austrians has 
just begun. Colossal efforts it is said have been made to make 
this attack successful, as, in the judgment of many, upon it 
depends the fate of the Austrian Empire. Failure would re- 
sult in bringing to a crisis the internal troubles which threaten 
its very existence. It is too soon to predict the result; but so 
far it is said to have been the greatest failure that has been met 
with in any offensive operation undertaken on a similar scale. 
At certain points the Italians seem to have been driven back; 
at most of these, however, they have retrieved their losses. On 
the third day, the battle is still being carried on with undimin- 
ished intensity. The attack so far has been made by the Aus- 
trians on the front of the Italians. What is feared, however, is 
that the great attempt will be made to outflank them. The 
spirit not only of the troops but of the Italian people is full of 
confidence; the churches are filled with worshippers praying 
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that the threatened danger of the invasion of the barbarians, 
who have shown themselves not one whit less willing to de- 
stroy churches and hospitals than their Prussian ally, may be 
warded off. 

In the neighborhood of Saloniki there has been a renewal 
of military activity. The presence of a considerable force of 
Greeks was revealed by the fact that they have driven back the 
Bulgars on a front of nine miles, taking many prisoners and 
much war material. Subsequently, a few minor actions have 
taken place, but there is nothing to indicate that any serious 
attempt will be made to advance into Macedonia or Bulgaria. 
There are not wanting those, however, who hold that the 
easiest way for the Allies to secure victory is to go through 
the Balkan region and reach Austria, as it were, by its back- 
door. Yet others advocate the concentration of the Allied 
forces along the Italian front with the object of reaching 
Laibach and penetrating into Austrian dominions by that 
pass. These seem to be dreams rather than serious projects. 

In Mesopotamia the British seem to be at a standstill due 
in all probability to the rainy season. Further to the north- 
east the Turks have succeeded in overmastering the resistance 
of the inhabitants of the Cis-Caucasian province and have pene- 
trated into Persia, the latest news being that they have taken 
the important city of Tabriz. What object they have in view, 
is not certain, but the outflanking of the British force acting in 
Mesopotamia may be their aim. 

In Palestine the British seem to be also at a standstill, no 
report of any advance having been made. There has been a 
recrudescence of fighting in East Africa. The end of the 
campaign there was long ago proclaimed, but the Germans 
seem not to have been annihilated, but to have taken refuge in 
Portuguese Africa. From this place of refuge they have be- 
gun making incursions into the region once possessed by them. 

The record of the submarine warfare is satisfactory as a 
whole, although the appearance of these pirates off our coast is 
not a matter of rejoicing. It has not, however, inspired the 
least degree of fear. Rather it has had the contrary effect. 
For the first time since this ruthless warfare began, more ships 
are being built in the Allied countries than are being sunk by 
the enemy submarine. 
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Finland still remains a republic, the pro- 
Russia. ject of finding it a German prince as 
King not having as yet materialized. The 
course pursued by the Germans has, however, proved so in- 
tolerable that the Commander-in-chief of the Finnish forces 
has found himself unable to codperate with them and has 
therefore resigned. Now all the troops acting in Finland are 
under the command of the Teuton general. Negotiations with 
the Bolshevik Government have resulted in the abandonment 
to Finland of a further stretch of what was once Russian ter- 
ritory. The eastern boundary has been advanced along the 
Murman Coast to a considerable extent, but not yet so far as 
Kola, the place so much coveted by Germany in order to have 
an outlet on the Arctic Ocean. It may here be said, parentheti- 
cally, that Germany’s proceedings in Finland have aroused 
Sweden and its people to the danger underlying the growth of 
the German power and has given them courage to react. This 
is shown by the agreement allowing this country to make use 
of four hundred thousand tons of Swedish shipping, an agree- 
ment which of course must be most obnoxious to the carriers- 
on of the submarine warfare. It remains to be seen whether 
the two other Scandinavian countries, Norway and Denmark, 
to say nothing of Holland, will be animated by the same spirit 
of resistance to what certainly ought to be considered the com- 
mon foe. 

Little progress has been made in organizing the series of 
small States subject to her control, which Germany is in the 
process of forming on the borderland between herself and what 
was once Russian territory. Her lack of success in unifying 
subjected races in the past, restrained her from any attempt to 
absorb them, but even the projected scheme of less intimate 
union presents many difficulties. Lithuania, for example, con- 
tains a large number of Poles whose sympathies draw them 
towards a closer union with the so-called independent Poland, 
which has just been brought into being. The difficulty Ger- 
many has had for so long a time in dealing with the Poles in 
Posen and East Prussia is thereby greatly increased. The 
Lithuanians as a body are offering the strongest resistance in 
their power to exy attempt to deprive them of the complete in- 
dependence to which'they aspire, and are more ready to enter 
into relations with Russia and the Ukraine than with the Teu- 
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tonic Powers, because they have experienced, to their cost, the 
methods of those powers. Treatment similar to that accorded 
Belgium and Poland has been their fate. Accordingly they 
are still determined to keep themselves as far as possible from 
Teuton overlordship. 

A new loss has been sustained by the so-called Russian Re- 
public by a determination of the inhabitants of White Russia 
to form a distinct republic. Details are wanting, but it is said 
that the White Russians aim at forming a more or less close 
union with the Lithuanians. Passing through the south, the 
Germans are still pushing eastward in the Ukrainian territory. 
Negotiations for peace, however, with the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment have been proceeding for some time but, notwithstanding 
the warm protests of the Bolshevik Government, Germany has 
prolonged these negotiations, and has continued to advance 
still farther to the east in order to enlarge her boundaries be- 
fore peace is definitely made. Within the last few days it has 
been stated that a definite peace was concluded, but at the 
same time news has come that the Ukrainians, enraged by the 
treatment they have received, are on the point of revolt. 

The Crimea has been organized as still another district 
passing under German influence. Here the control has been 
given to the Moslem Tartars who are to be the overlords of the 
Christian population of that peninsula. Farther east the Trans- 
caucasian Republic, after continuing the war with Turkey, has 
now been forced to make peace. This new republic, it is said, 
will be dominated by Germany, and will form the pivot of those 
operations which are destined, so many imagine, to carry Ger- 
man power and influence across Persia into India and through 
Central Asia to far distant China. 

The Black Sea Fleet, which had escaped from Sebastopol 
before the Germans entered that town, is, according to the 
latest reports, to be handed over to the Germans until the end 
of the War, with the proviso that it will then be restored to 
Russia. The likelihood is that it is to be put in order for use 
along with the Turkish and Austrian warships. This prob- 
ability has agitated the question of one Commander for 
the fleets of the Allies now in the Mediterranean. These now 
represent six nations: French, Italian, British, Greek, Japanese 
and Brazilian. A union of command may be necessary to cope 
with the new danger that has arisen. 


- 
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To add confusion to confusion the Cossacks’ revolt is grow- 
ing more serious, while in Siberia new agents of conflict are 
found in the Czech-Slovaks who were taken prisoners during 
the War, and who have now found themselves able to form an 
army of some fifteen thousand men. They have taken pos- 
session of the East Siberian railway for a length it is said of 
twelve hundred and fifty miles. In the same region General 
Semenoff is threatening danger by means of forces that have 
been recruited in the East—where exactly it is impossible to 
say—and which are commanded by officers who fled from Rus- 
sia in consequence of the cruel treatment accorded to them 
by the Bolshevik soldiers. 

In Russia proper the Bolshevik Government still remains 
in that control of affairs which it usurped, but evidence of 
the growing discontent with its arbitrary proceedings is accum- 
ulating. Quite recently a revolt took place which numbered 
among its leaders, if reports may be relied upon, Maximalists 
and every other group, even that whose aim is to restore the 
Czar. The object of this plot was to bring about the overthrow 
of the Bolshevik Government by isolating Moscow, the present 
capital, from its supplies of food. Apparently it has failed, and 
three hundred of its supporters have been arrested. A more 
hopeful sign of better success is to be found in the efforts of 
the Constitutional Democrats to enlist the sympathy of Rus- 
sia’s friends in other countries. This party has forwarded to 
the President a resolution in the following terms: “We never 
recognized the conditions of the Brest-Litovsk peace, and con- 
sider that the disastrous situation in which they have placed 
Russia can only be ameliorated with the aid of the Allies. The 
movement of the Germans on Russian soil, their perpetual 
seizure of new regions still continues, and there seems to be no 
limit to such occupation. Under such conditions we cannot 
refrain from appealing to our Allies, to whom we have fre- 
quently given proof of the loyalty of our feelings. We pro- 
claim our conviction that the appearance of a new powerful 
factor on the scene of the struggle undoubtedly will have a de- 
cisive bearing on the issues of the War and on the condition of 
peace. We may assert, in the most conclusive manner, that the 
information picturing the Russian democracy as not approving 
of Allied aid is false. If such information has reached the 
President of the United States, it must originate from Bolshe- 
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vik sources. The Bolsheviki in no way are representative of 
the Russian democracy. Their régime, a fictitious rule of de- 
mocracy, is really oligarchy, demogogy and despotism, which 
at the present moment relies only on physical force, and daily 
becomes more and more odious to the popular masses. Never- 
theless we consider it our duty to emphasize that the attitude 
of the Russian public opinion toward the Allied action is con- 
ditioned'by the forms of its realization. Its success depends on 
the whole-hearted support of national feeling in Russia. It is 
furthermore imperative for the Russian public opinion to re- 
ceive assurances that the expedition be codrdinated with the 
inviolability of rights and interests of Russia, and that the 
actions of all the Allies on Russian territory be performed un- 
der international control.” 

The Constitutional Party, there is good reason to believe, is 
better entitled than any other to represent the mind of Russia, 
embracing as it does the wiser and saner men who, for years, 
had been preparing for the transformation from absolutism 
to a freer form of government. It was due to its efforts chiefly 
that the Revolution was accomplished. Unfortunately, it was 
weak enough to allow the power to pass into the hands of the 
extremists. The fact that it is reasserting itself by making this 
appeal gives reason for hope that its voice, the most influential 
and really representative of the Russian people may be heard, 
and its appeal responded to. This is the most perplexing ques- 
tion of the present time for the Allies to settle. Various means 
have been proposed. They suggest a commission to investi- 
gate conditions in Russia; giving Russia the economic assist- 
ance she so desperately needs; a small expeditionary force of 
American soldiers to Russia; to encourage a revolt among the 
disaffected Slavs; lastly that all the Allies should land forces 
in Eastern Siberia and thereby establish an eastern front which 
can be pushed forward gradually as the necessary bases and 
lines of communication are developed. Of these, the last seems 
the most feasible, but it would meet with the bitter opposition 
of the Bolsheviki and possibly of large numbers of “ patriotic ” 
Russians, who do not support that party. Of this there is such 
reasonable fear that President Wilson’s hesitancy can easily 
be explained. 

This course is, however, being urged upon Japan by the 
British, French and Italian Governments at the present time, 
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and as these lines are being written it seems probable that 
Japan may be on the point of taking the step. An agreement 
between Japan and China has recently been made, the terms of 
which are not fully published, but it is asserted that they in- 
clude joint action, at least defensive, against the Bolsheviki in 
Siberia. By the latest report it is learned that Japanese troops 
are being mobilized and that a small number has actually 
landed at a Chinese port. The full effort of the Japanese, how- 
ever, depends upon that consent of President Wilson which 
has not yet been given. There are those who affirm that 
the President is in sympathy with the Bolsheviki, but this asser- 
tion is without support and is fully refuted by his refusal to 
recognize the Bolsheviki as even a de facto government. 


Accounts reach this country from time to 

Germany. time as to the critical situation of the 

food supply of the German people. 

While it would not be wise to generalize from what is said of 
particular localities or districts, these accounts make it at least 
probable that there is widespread suffering and the inevitable 
consequent discontent. It is certain that the rations of the most 
indispensable foods are being diminished—recently the flour 
ration has been reduced from seven to five and one-half ounces. 
The much-looked-for supply from the Ukraine has not arrived, 
the people of that country having offered the utmost resistance 
to the demand made upon them by the invaders, refusing to sow 
their fields and hiding in every possible way the stores of grain 
already in their hands. In fact, when it is remembered that it 
was want of food that occasioned the Revolution in Russia, it 
will be seen that Germany could not reasonably expect large 
supplies from that country, at least for some time to come. Talk 
of the Ukraine’s food supplies has become a matter of derision in 
Germany, so often have these promises been unfulfilled. “The 
physical and moral powers of the population to endure priva- 
tions have been diminished substantially through another year 
of war diet,” according to the statement of the leading So- 
cialist paper, Vorwarts. Many instances could be given of the 
want of food in different districts. One German newspaper re- 
cently published an advertisement of a special drug for “ still- 
ing hunger and enabling people to hold out until the next 
meal.” Even Bavaria which has suffered less than Prussia and 
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the other parts of Germany, now faces meatless weeks. The 
fact that, notwithstanding all difficulties, the rich have been 
able to obtain a sufficiency of food, while the poor are suffering 
great privations, has made urgent the demand for peace by 
the masses, and is thought by many to be the chief reason of 
the mighty effort which Germany is making by her drive in 
France to bring the War to a speedy conclusion. 

The speech of Dr. von Kuehlmann before the German 
Reichstag when seeking the ratification of the Rumanian 
Treaty, makes it evident that the civil officials of the German 
Empire are no better than the military authorities to whom 
they are now completely subject. The Rumanian Treaty im- 
posed upon the Rumanian people military subjection through 
the loss of the Carpathian range; political subjection through 
German interference in all the great state administrations; 
commercial subjection through the theft of Dobrudja, the only 
maritime province of Rumania, and through the domination 
established by the Germans over the Danubian navigation; in- 
dustrial subjection through the monopoly of the most impor- 
tant mineral wealth of the country—the oils; financial subjec- 
tion through the control established by the Germans over the 
chief product of the ccuntry—cereals. In all this Dr. von 
Kuehlmann gloried in his speech before the Reichstag, favor- 
ing the ratification of the treaty, and asserting that the ad- 
vantages obtained by Germany were equivalent to the indem- 
nity which had not been demanded. He thereby stands con- 
fessed to having adhered to the letter of the principle of “no 
indemnities,” made the basis of peace by the Reichstag July 
Resolution, while he had completely violated its spirit. As he 
says: “Formal war indemnities were not demanded by Ger- 
many, but the numerous privileges we secured are equivalent, 
in the opinion of experts, to anything which would have been 
yielded by indemnities.” This view of the right method of pro- 
cedure was accepted by the Reichstag and advocated in promi- 
nent German circles as the one to be followed in the making of 
future treaties. 

Mr. Lansing, in his recent speech at Union College, gives 
another instance in which the blindness of the German to 
moral obligation is revealed. “It is a fact not generally 
known,” said Secretary Lansing, “that within six weeks after 
the Imperial Government had, in the case of the Sussex, given 
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this Government its solemn promise that it would cease ruth- 
less slaughter upon the high seas, Count von Bernstorff, appre- 
ciating the worthlessness of the promise, asked the Berlin for- 
eign office to advise him in ample time before the campaign of 
submarine murder was renewed, in order that he might notify 
the German merchant ships in American harbors to destroy 
their machinery, because he anticipated that the renewal of 
that method of warfare would, in all probability, bring the 
United States into the War. 

“How well the Ambassador knew the character of his 
Government and how perfectly frank he was! He asked for 
the information without apology or indirectness. The very 
bluntness of his message shows he was sure his superiors would 
not take offence at the assumption that their word was value- 
less and had only been given to gain time, and that, when an 
increase of Germany’s submarine fleet warranted, the promise 
would be broken without hesitation or compunction. What a 
commentary on Bernstorff’s estimate of the sense of honor and 
good faith of his government! 

“In view of this spirit of hypocrisy and bad faith, mani- 
festing an entire lack of conscience, we ought not to be aston- 
ished that the Berlin foreign office never permitted a promise 
or a treaty engagement to stand in the way of a course of action 
which the German Government deemed expedient. I need not 
cite as a proof of this fact the flagrant violations of the treaty 
neutralizing Belgium and the recent treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
This discreditable characteristic of German foreign policy was 
accepted by German diplomats as a matter of course and as a 
natural, if not a praiseworthy, method of dealing with other 
governments.” 

No wonder President Wilson described the German Gov- 
ernment as that thing with which it was impossible for decent 
people to have any dealings, as the would-be world overlord, 
and that to its destruction the American people are ready to 
devote all their energies and their resources. 

This demoralization is not confined to Government cir- 
cles. This is shown by an article written by Heinz Potthoff, 
which appears in Die Hilfe, the personal organ of Dr. Freidrich 
Neumann, the author of Mittel-Europa. Dr. Heinz Potthoff 
deplores the results of the war in the deterioration which it has 
produced throughout business circles in the Empire. Not- 
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withstanding the protest of the Government, profiteering is 
rampant to such an extent that it is considered to be the mark 
of a fool not to take advantage of every opportunity to make 
unjust gains. “The man who does not get rich during this 
war ought not to live to see the end of it,” is a much-quoted 
saying. So many laws have been made that it is impos- 
sible not to violate them. There is no one, the author declares, 
who has attained the age of reason who could not be put in 
prison for violation of the regulations which have been made. 
Depredations and minor robberies are so frequent that vehi- 
cles containing goods of any kind are stripped of their con- 
tents unless securely guarded. 

Another exemplification of the mentality of the would-be 
dominators of the world may be given. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Cologne sent a petition through the Holy Father to 
the British Government asking it not to bomb his cathedral 
city on the feast of Corpus Christi. To this petition, the British 
Government yielded, promising that no air raid should take 
place on that day. The German military authorities, at a 
point no great distance from the same city of Cologne, chose 
that very day for the bombardment of Paris as they had chosen 
Good Friday for a similar bombardment, and with similar 
results—worshippers in Paris churches were killed and 
wounded in large numbers. The same day was also chosen for 
an air raid upon Paris. 

The purpose of German historians to make the history of 
the War in accordance with the ideas of the German parlia- 
ment, received a rude shock by the publication of the memoran- 
dum of Prince Lichnowsky. A further light on the authorship 
of the War has been thrown by no less a person than the direc- 
tor of Krupps at the beginning of the War. Dr. Wilhelm Mueh- 
lon in a recent pamphlet bluntly asserts that Emperor Wil- 
liam was personally responsible for Germany’s participation 
in the bringing on of the War, and that he forced the German 
leaders to support his war policy. Full knowledge of the ulti- 
matum to Serbia, and an agreement with Austria-Hungary 
concerning it, are attributed to the Emperor by Dr. Karl Helf- 
ferich, and Dr. Krupp von Bohlen, the owner of the Krupp 
works, according to Dr. Muehlon. This testimony has been 
confirmed by other authorities and is worthy of consideration. 
It is impossible to believe that the ultimatum could have been 
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sent by Austria-Hungary without the knowledge of the Kaiser. 
Still it may be doubted whether he was the chief agent, there 
being still room for the belief that he was driven into a declara- 
tion of War by the military staff. é 

Another evidence of the Kaiser’s responsibility is furnished 
by a pamphlet published by Herr Thyssen, the leading manu- 
facturer of steel in Germany, which goes to justify the opinion 
of those who throw the main burden on the Emperor. Herr 
Thyssen asserts that the Emperor for a period of two years 
before the War broke out, had been striving to gain the sup- 
port of the manufacturers. In view of a war to secure to Ger- 
many control over the resources of the world, promises were 
made by the Kaiser to various parties of grants of land in Aus- 
tralia and in Canada, while the wealth of India was to be 
thrown into Germany as a result of the conquest which entered 
into his schemes. The fatuousness of these proposals made it 
for a time doubtful whether Thyssen’s pamphlet was authen- 
tic, but as no denial has been forthcoming, belief in its authen- 
ticity has become general. 

The Prussian Social Reform Bill has passed in an emas- 
culated form through the Lower House of the Prussian Diet 
and has now gone to the Upper House. In the event of its be- 
ing rejected, a thing highly probable, the dissolution of the 
Diet will follow and a general election will take place. It may 
be worth mentioning that the new president of the Reichstag is 
a member of the Catholic Centre Party, while at the head of 
the main committee of the Reichstag a Socialist has been 
placed. 


Following upon the publication of the 

Austria-Hungary. letter of the Emperor Charles to Prince 
Sixtus of Bourbon came the dismissal of 

the Foreign Minister, Count Czernin. This was said to have 
been done without consultation of any kind, a proceeding 
which called forth a strong protest on the part of the most 
conservative and loyal supporters of the throne. Count 
Czernin’s successor as Foreign Minister is Baron Burian, a fol- 
lower of Count Stephan Tisza. Immediately after, the Em- 
peror and his Foreign Secretary were summoned to the Ger- 
man headquarters and there a treaty was signed, of which the 
details have not been published, but which are understood to 
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have given to Germany more complete control of the Dual 
Monarchy. Among the provisions of the treaty is said to be 
one that will place officers of the German army in command of 
Austro-Hungarian troops and vice versa. Another provision 
takes up the challenge of the Entente by binding the contract- 
ing parties to devote all the resources of their respective coun- 
tries for twenty-five years to come to the upbuilding of their 
military strength. 

Shortly after the signing of these treaties the Emperor- 
King set off on a visit to King Ferdinand of Bulgaria and to 
the Sultan. The object of this visit of Ferdinand to the 
Sultan is not known, but the quarrel which has broken out 
between Bulgaria and Turkey is believed to have some- 
thing to do with it. Bulgaria is now suffering the just conse- 
quences of her conduct in allying herself with the Ottoman 
power. The latter is now demanding the return of most, if not 
all, of the territory which was wrested from her by Bulgaria 
in the first Balkan War and, horribile dictu, is being supported 
in these demands by the Central Powers. Whether promises 
were made to restore Jerusalem to the Turks and to replace 
in the Holy City the Cross by the crescent is not known. On 
the way back it is said that the Emperor’s train, when passing 
through Bulgaria, was stoned, a thing which seems to indicate 
that he had not been successful in his appeal to the Turk to 
spare Bulgaria. 

The whole period covered by these notes has been filled 
with the reports of the unrest which exists throughout the Dual 
Monarchy. Such incidents as a declaration of martial law in 
Prague, of cheers for the Allies in that city, of bread riots in 
various parts, of the call for peace at any price in the capital 
itself, are recorded from day to day. The Czech-Slovak move- 
ment for independence as well as that of the Jugo-Slavs (that 
is to say the Croats, Serbs and Slovens) is still being maintained 
in full force. The Archbishop of Laibach has been iniprisoned 
for supporting the latter movement. Meanwhile an attempt is 
being made to govern the country without reassembling par- 
liament. This seems to have had such poor results that the Em- 
peror is now facing another Cabinet crisis, the Prime Minister 
having sent in his resignation for the third time. The only 
hope for the country seems to lie in so great a military success 
as will prove the power of the Monarchy. 

June 18, 1918. ‘ 





With Our Readers. 


RADITION is inherited habit. The definition may not hold 
absolutely in its strictest meaning, but it is sound enough to 
express a great truth. The instructions, beliefs, standards that we 
have received from our fathers make us; and rebel or revolt or 
repudiate as we will, we never can be entirely free from them: 
we can never think or act as we might have done had we never 
received them. And as with the individual so also with the com- 
munity and the nation. Its traditions inevitably effect and shape 
even its most radical changes. In fact the wisdom and security of 
the changes may be tested by the abiding presence of healthy tra- 
dition. To be wise in our own generation demands that we re- 
spect and preserve the wisdom of our fathers. To repudiate them 
is to repudiate ourselves. 
« * . * 
HE value, therefore, of right and orthodox tradition cannot be 
too highly estimated. It proves its own value by receiving the 
homage of mankind whenever a great crisis presents itself. Our 
civilization is founded on the great truths of Christianity: that is 
why any individual or any nation who denies those truths makes 
shipwreck of civilization. And just as our civilization is the re- 
peated fidelity of generation after generation to Christian truths, 
just as a right world-wide tradition is the laborious, quiet work 
to which every individual and every generation contributes its 
share, so also the process of overturning it shows the same phe- 
nomena—of individual revolt followed by further, more extended 
rebellion; of quiet, seemingly harmless speculation and theory 
followed by practical conclusion and action; of neglect of high 
standards followed by the acceptance of easy and material ones. 
* . ee ck ee 
HE inference of course is—plainly evident—that it is well to 
_ watch the beginnings C’est le premier pas qui coute. Of 
course it is too late in many cases to watch the first step. Some 
of us have taken giant strides in the bankruptcy of Christian tra- 
dition. It is thought that the War has sobered all of us, at least 
to a realization of basic truths such as honor, loyalty and respect 
for the family. It has happily called many back to the way of sal- 
vation. But in this hour of the nation’s suffering and the nation’s 
need The American Journal of Sociology hesitates not ts publish 
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an article by Joseph K. Folsom, which contains, among many 
others, the following sentences:’ “ The ‘ ought,’ the sense of duty, 
is the call of the herd to restrain individualistic impulses in the 
interests of the larger survival unit. 

“ What he (man) interprets as ‘duty,’ moral obligation, or 
the ‘ voice of God’ is the same unseen force which holds the wolf 
to his pack and makes the sheep follow his comrades to the slaugh- 
ter house. 

“ When the aggressive instincts rule, the criteria of right are 
honor and justice, and other ‘manly’ sentiments. Attention is 
now directed to self. Personal honor and self-reliance are reign- 
ing ideals. This kind of morality eliminates .... drives nations 
to mutual destruction in the pursuit of ‘ national honor.’ ‘ Better 
death than dishonor’ appeals to certain instincts, but is a poor 
slogan for survival and welfare. Also we proclaim justice, equal- 
ity, and the rights of man as obvious moral ideals which need only 
be impressed upon the niind to become realized. We need rather 
to recognize that men are fundamentally unequal and that natural 
rights are a myth; and hence there can be no justice without in- 
telligent analysis of realities. These instincts also support the 
sentiments of individual property, and place ownership before 
use. The rights of the few owners of productive agents are far 
more important than the satisfaction of the many consumers. The 
ideal of self-reliance interferes with social codperation. 

“When repression is the predominating factor, the test of 
righteousness is difficulty—self-denial. We now have the Puri- 
tan ideals. What is hard must be right, and if an act be easy 
the suspicion is strong that it is evil. Self-sacrifice here is the 
key to happiness hereafter. This was the morality of asceticism 
which cut off some of Europe’s best blood. 

“ Human conduct, however, is conceived in terms of moral re- 
sponsibility, reward, and punishment, of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ 
motives. The real causal efficacy of the conduct in producing 
certain effects is veiled by the emphasis placed upon its relation 
to personal and moral standards, based largely upon uncriticized 
and unanalyzed instinct. The inadequacy of the prevailing moral 
sentiments, when unguided by rational insight, is well illustrated 
by the typical ethical debate. One antagonist will claim, for in- 
stance, that honor demands that a nation shall take certain action 
against another nation. The other will claim that perhaps kind- 
ness and justice demand a different policy, and they will try to 
prove that their cause is likewise equally honorable. And so 
Honor battles with Kindness and more Honor, and that is as far 
as they can go.,.. 
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“*Thou shalt not kill,’ and ‘Thou shalt not steal’ are ra- 
tional restraint. “f obvious utility. ‘Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain’ and ‘Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy’ are chiefly sentimental, irrational restraints. 
Any treatise on the life and customs of primitive man will show 
that he was burdened by a great multitude of commandments of 
the irrational type, and that in many cases his obedience was an 
obstacle to his progress. Among the Ten Commandments, the 
less rational ones have provoked an amount of moral fervor com- 
parable to, if not actually equal to, the very essential ones.” 

* * * * 
N mechanical problems the issue is conceived of in terms of 
mechanical cause and effect and thus a solution is reached. The 
writer of the article from which we have quoted would lower 
.morals to the plane of mathematics and to quote his own words, 
“ make of morality essentially a scientific or inventive problem.” 
The mechanical, mathematical attitude must be applied “ to the 
problems of human conduct and relations.” ‘“ The popular mind 
must be trained to take the scientific attitude toward all problems 
and to attack them as any other problems.” ‘So he proposes the 
utility of debating the question of “ giving full social sanction to 
a moderate amount of sexual promiscuiiy.” And a final conclu- 
sion is that “less stress must be laid upon motives and virtues, 
and more stress upon facts and results.” 
* * * * 
UR consideration of the article is not limited to the convic- 
tion that it is far more dangerous to the national welfare than 
many openly seditious utterances. Its philosophy would cut the 
heart out of a people and of an army. But our consideration ex- 
tends to the further point that the article belies itself. The author 
lives in a nation where Christian tradition is still actually in pos- 
session. The author himself is under its sway and he cannot get 
away from its influence and its power. He naively confesses that 
science would eventually answer all moral problems in the same 
way as our “moral intuitions” now answer them. Substitute 
Christian tradition for “ moral intuitions ” and you will havé sense . 
—both historic and rational. 

The article denies Christianity yet champions a thesis that 
is distinctly, essentially and solely Christian—regard, concern 
and love of our fellowmen, “ the socialist’s devotion to the cause of 
humanity.” His Christian tradition, therefore, rules and domi- 
nates. Though he deny it, he cannot escape it. And his article is, 
in its own measure, an emphatic compliment to its power. We 
cannot think of humanity except in terms of Christ. He alone 
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made us and keeps us one. And Christian tradition is His abiding 
voice. 
* . * * * 
ANY are led by the inspiring, unselfish utterances of a free 

thinker to pay tribute to his free thought. If they would 
look a bit deeper they would know that the praise belongs to the 
Christian tradition which he disowns, but from which he does not 
hesitate to borrow. No man can be an utter atheist. To be such 
would necessitate reducing every relation of life to terms of abso- 
lute selfishness. . An army of logical atheists would demand back 
of it and on each side of it a force of non-atheists, well armed, to 
goad them on. 

The author of the unpleasant article of which we have spoken 
maintains that every moral principle so-called is born of the herd 
instinct. “The point we are working to is that moral ideals and 
the sentiments of custom, convention and fashion are con- 
ditioned reflexes built largely upon the original tendencies of the 
herd control complex.” He would derive the moral “ ought” 
from the herd instinct which he maintains, represses and “ re- 
strains individualistic impulses in the interests of the larger sur- 
vival unit.” The sentence has no meaning either scientifically or 
as he would put it “rationally.” No such phenomenon is char- 
acteristic of any herd. An individual of the herd doesn’t care 
where his neighbor stands with regard to the oncoming death- 
dealing fire so long as he himself gets away. The logical atheist 
would act in a similar manner. We had a friend once who en- 
deavored to be a consistent atheist. He achieved a greater measure 
of success than we ever witnessed or heard of in any other atheist. 
Whenever we crossed a railway track or crowded street, we noticed 
that our friend selfishly and consistently put himself on the side 
farther away from the oncoming train or automobile. But the 
orthodox tradition under which he was trained in childhood, did 
occasionally reveal itself in altruistic and humanitarian state- 
ments. 

* * s * 
HOMAS PAINE is supposed to have been an atheist par excel- 
lence. Yet when Paine had to express truths that eclipsed 
selfishness he was forced to return to Christian tradition and use 
the very terms of Christian dogma. In The Crisis he wrote: 

“ These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer sol- 
dier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of their country, but he that stands it now deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not 
easily conquered; yet we have this consolation with us, that the 
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harder the conflict the more glorious the triumph. What we ob- 
tain too cheaply we esteem too lightly; it is dearness only that 
gives everything its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods; and it would be strange, indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be highly rated.” 

Paine’s Common Sense is lauded as a forerunner of our Decla- 
ration of Independence. It was such only in so far as it retained 
and reéchoed the tradition of a people who had learned through 
centuries what Christian liberty bestowed and demanded. Inger- 
soll was a “ popular ” atheist, yet when Ingersoll came to speak at 
his brother’s grave he could not refrain from confessing the 
Christian virtue of hope. 

* * * » 
OLLOWERS are more radical than their leaders. The dis- 
ciples of Darwin far outstripped their master. Kant is un- 

doubtedly responsible for-much of the false philosophy that has 
caused Germany to make such a spectacle of herself before the 
world today. His categorical imperative divorced God from 
morality. In other words it placed the latter solely in the will of 
man. And that will was necessarily conditioned and shaped by 
national circumstances and national needs. These became the 
arbiter. If Kant’s categorical imperative was an appeal to con- 
science, its result, beyond all question, is the conscience of the 
absolutist. He broke with Christian tradition. He affected the 
thought and philosophy of a people; and numerous disciples have 
succeeded in pushing his teaching to its direful logical conclusions. 
* * . 4 


UR country has witnessed, is witnessing now a propaganda 
that is undermining one of the strongest of Christian tradi- 
tions—the sanctity of the family, the duty and responsibility of 
husband and wife. We have heard over-much of birth control. 
The conditions of war are bringing into relief the terrible conse- 
quences to the nation of the preaching that has defended it. We 
select some passages from an address recently delivered by Louis 
I. Dublin, statistician for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He states that the birth rate of France before the present 
war was lower than her death rate. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, of the three countries, France, the United King- 
dom and the States composing the German Empire, France was 
the leader with a population of about 29,000,000. A century later, 
France was third with a population of only 39,000,000. “In other 
words, while the population of the German Empire had nearly 
trebled and the United Kingdom had increased to two and one- 
half times its earlier number, the population of France had in- 
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creased less than one-half.” It is very important to note that the 
reduction of the birth rate in France has affected mostly those 
who are, both economically and socially, best fitted to bear and to 
raise a family to maturity. 
* x * * 
SUPERFICIAL view of the present situation in our own coun- 
try presents a favorable picture. But this is owing to the 
gross figures, and we have not borne in mind that the marked in- 
crease in our total population is due in large measure first, to im- 
migration, and secondly, to a high rate of increase in the foreign 
born rather than in the native stock. There has been a marked 
and continuous reduction in the birth rate of the United States for 
a period of years, and as in France this reduction has affected par- _ 
ticularly those well able economically to support and educate a 
family. The responsibility for this alarming condition is uselessly 
thrown back by the writer on the State. It is of course a personal 
moral problem, and the writer later realizes this when he states 
that the old virtues of womanhood need restatement today. This 
is equivalent to saying that the Christian traditions of the past 
need to be rehabilitated in the heart and soul of our people. He 
admits that individual selfishness is at the bottom of the evil. His 
statistics show that those well provided with this world’s goods 
are most frequently guilty, and yet he thinks the evil may be cured 
if the State subsidizes parents who bear children. At the end he 
does ask for an earnest appeal to “ the religious impulse in our 
individual lives. It will require all the religious power latent in 
our people to set us right.” 
* * * * 
RUE progress means that we light the traditions of the past 
with the glory of new achievement. Our present crisis is 
showing us clearly the dangers which we willingly courted in 
abandoning Christian tradition. Signs are multiplying of our re- 
turn to it, and of them we hope to speak at some later time. 
N spite of all our progress towards safe and sane democracy, 
the anti-Catholic animus of some individuals and organizations 
of lesser note seems to be working overtime. As an example of 
their despicable propaganda, we call attention to the following cir- 
cular that is being sent by mail to all sorts and conditions of men 
who, it is supposed, can be influenced by such literature: 





Whuo Dip THE DESERTING DURING .THE CIvIL War? 


“In reply to the boasts so freely made by Roman Catholic edi- 
tors and orators that the Irish fought the battles of the Civil War 
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and saved the nation, the following document, received from Wash- 
ington is here given: 

“* Whole number of troops engaged in the northern army, 
2,128,200; natives of the United States, 1,625,267; Germans, 
180,817; Irishmen, 144,221; British (other than Irish), 90,040; 
other foreigners, 87,855. 

“* The desertions were as follows: natives of the United States, 
5 per cent; Germans, 10 per cent; Irish Catholics, 72 per cent; 
British (other than Irish), 7 per cent; other foreigners, 6 per cent.’ 

“In other words, of the 144,000 Irishmen that enlisted 104,000 
deserted, and it is reliably stated that most of these desertions 
occurred after the recognition of the Confederacy by the Pope. 

“It is also a fact that of the five per cent of the native Ameri- 
cans rated as deserters, forty-five per cent of the five per cent were 
Roman Catholics.” 

* *- * * 

HIS is a new version of a very old lie. It used to be “ Roman 

Catholics” who had deserted from the-Union army. When 
the War Department had worn out several typewriters informing 
inquirers that there were absolutely no official or other figures on 
file to show the religious affiliations of the soldiers of the Civil 
War, this humbug lost its staying qualities. Now it is the 
“Trish” who deserted, and the same “ statistics” are being cir- 
culated to bolster up the assertion. 

“It is reliably stated,” says their new effort, “that most of 
these desertions occurred after the recognition of the Confederacy 
by the Pope.” No further evidence is needed to fix the quality of 
the information these figures are supposed to give. As the Pope 
never recognized the Confederacy, it would be a task even beyond 
the lying power of the persistent bigots who circulate these 
stories, to show how the “ desertions occurred after” an event 
that never happened. 

* * * * 

ITH regard to nationality in the Civil War, bogus statistics 

have been compiled and circulated since the day Grant and 
Lee agreed to say “hold, enough.” The officials of the War De- 
partment have stated time and time again that it is impossible to 
give ever an approximately correct table of the number of soldiers 
belonging to any particular nationality. The most pretentious 
effort in this direction was that made by Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 
the Actuary to the United States Sanitary Commission from July, 
1864, to the close of the war. He published a book, Investigations 
in the Military and Anthropological Statistics of the American 
Soldier (Cambridge Press, 1869), in which he tried to deal with 
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this question, and he had all the records of the Government at his 
command. 

“ The materials available,” he says, “ for forming a trustworthy 
estimate of the nativities and even the nationality of our soldiers 
have been very meagre. ... often no information of the sort was 
demanded .... the place of residence was frequently given in- 
stead of the place of birth” (p. 15). 

* * WX 3! * 


AVING failed to get the required data from the official records, 
Dr. Gould sent out a questionnaire to one thousand regimental 
commanders asking about the nativities of their men. Something 
over three hundred replies were received. They are on file with 
other Sanitary Commission statistics in the New York Historical 
Society’s Library, No. 170 Central Park West. Dr. Gould made 
this the basis of his “apparent estimates,” with this caution 
however: “ As it is clearly out of the question to form any trust- 
worthy numerical estimate of this mode of estimation, it seems 
the better course to give the resultant figures, after calling atten- 
tion to this source of inaccuracy in the inferences” (p. 26). 
* * * * 


N Chapter II., which is devoted to nativities, he keeps repeating 
the fact that it is impossible to reach accurate knowledge on the 
subject. He says further: 

“When it is remembered how very considerable is the num- 

_ber of American citizens born in Europe, especially among the 
inhabitants of our Atlantic cities, and several of the Western 
States, and when it is further borne in mind how promptly these 
classes responded to the call of their adopted country—accepting 
the unwonted duties as readily as the well-known privileges of 
citizenship—it is manifest that the records of nativity, even were 
they complete, would only indirectly guide to the knowledge of 
the nationality of the volunteers ” (p. 14). 

This is what an honest and painstaking investigator discov- 
ered and recorded. But his labor and its results were wasted as 
far as they might affect the incubators of “the following docu- 

' ment received from Washington” and its amazing fabrications. 


o_ 
ae 





E have received some complaints from those who purchase 

THE CaTHOLic WorLD on news-stands, because such copies 

are untrimmed. The news dealers insist on receiving their copies 

untrimmed in order to make certain that the copies have never 

been previously handled. Consequently it is a: situation over 
which the publishers of the magazine have no control. 
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net. A Memoir of William A. Stanton, S.J. By W. T. Kane, SJ. $1.25 net. 
A Life of Francis Xavier. By M. S. Kelley. $1.25 net. An Eight Days’ Re- 
treat. By H. Hunter, S.J., D.D. $1.25 net. 

Rev. V. Day, Helena, Montana: 

The Church at the Turning Points of History. By G. Kurth. $1.25. 
Rev. A. M. Sxetty, O.P., Portland, Oregon. 

Doctrinal Discourses. Volume one. 
Carnotic Tautru Socrery, London: 

A Missionary Manual. Pamphlet. 
“Tae Universe,” London: 

A British Cardinal’s Visit to the Western Front. Pamphlet. 
Francis Atpino, 22 Ainger Road, London, N. W.: 

The Cup of Bliss and Other Poems. 
Tue Zionist OnGaNnizaTIon, London: 

Great Britain, Palestine and the Jews. Pamphlet. 
AvsTmatian CaTHouic Trutn Socrery, Melbourne: 

Persecutions of the Early Church. By W. A. Nicol. Palestine. By Very Rev. 
P. B. Kennedy, O.F.M. Factors in National Decay. By Rev. E. Boylan, S.J. 
“Lord Acton.” Pamphlets. 

Bionp er Gay, Paris: 

The Church of France During the War. By G. Goyau. Who Was Responsible 
for the War? By Senator T. Tittoni. Journal d’une Infirmiére d’Arras. Par E. 
Colombel. Blessé, Captif, Délivré. Par H. de Larmandie. Souvenirs d’un 
Otage. Par G. Desson. 

_Lipparnre Anmanp Coun, Paris: 

Pourquoi Nous nous battons. Par E. Lavisse. La Question d’Alsace-Lorraine. 

Par E. Lavisse and C. Pfister. 
Gappie, Beaucuesne, Paris: 

Une preuve facile de l’Existence de Dieu: Vordre du Monde. Par J. de Tonquédec. 
Mon petit prétre. Par. P. Lhande. 3 fr. La Vie Créatrice. Part 1.—L’Enquéte 
humaine. Par Dom Hébrard. 7 fr. 50. 

Lipnarmme Lecorrae, Paris: 
Luther et UAllemagne. Par J. Paquier. 
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